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COLOR WORK FOR SPRING — GET READY FOR EXHIBITION DAY 

















Farm Scenes 


Color Work for Little Fingers 
Ten outline farm scenes 6 x9 inches, to be colored in crayon or wash drawing. 
Can be combined in a pretty frieze if desired. Very attractive and pleasing when 
finished by the pupils. 
Price, 15 cents per set, with a sample colored copy 














BLUEBIRD 





Upper parte, blue. 
Under parts, rusty red 












































Reduced Reproduction of Page Drawing 


Lessons in Progressive Drawing 
For Pencil, Crayon and Brush Work 


Contains 24 studies on India-tint paper, size 10} x 7. 
mary teachers for use in the drawing classes, for blackboard work—or for 
home study. Immensely popular. 

Price, only 60 cents 


Invaluable to prie 





L. E. NORRIS, 54 Clayton St., Boston : 





BIRD OUTLINES 


For water color or crayon work. Full 
directions on each print for coloring. Sheets 
6 xg inches; heavy drawing paper. 

Price, 15 cts. per dozen Two dozen for 25 cts. 

The following subjects can be supplied: 


Bluebird Quail 

Robin Blue-headed Vireo 

Golden Oriole Red-tailed Hen Hawk 

Goldfinch Tanager 

Barn Swallow Yellow Warbler 

Bobolink Shore Lark 

Chewink Downy Woodpecker 

Golden-winged Black-throated Green 
Woodpecker Warbler 











FLOWER OUTLINES 


For Young Pupils 
12 prints, 6x9 inches. 
Price, 15 cents 
A packet containing 12 copies of flowers in 
outline, in numbered squares, interesting and 
easy drawing for young pupils. 


E. S. SMITH, 2457 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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Send for Bird Pictures in Natural Colors NOW for Spring Bird Study 
Pictures of 25 common birds and a brief description of each for 50 cents. 


se The Pepr Pictures 
ONE CENT EACH 3 3per Sostpaia. 


Smaller Size,3 x34. 50 for 25 cents. Aren’t these kittens “ cute”? 

Larger Size, 10 x 7 5 for 35 cents; 15 for $1.00. 25, all different, for 25 cents. 10 to 20 times as large as these. 
Large Pictures for School-room Decoration 22 x 28 inches including margin; 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. . 

TO-DAY send three two-cent stamps tor catalogue of 1.000 miniature illustrations, two pictures, and a colored Bird picture. 


AWARDED FOUR THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 1, MALDEN, [ASS. 
Teachers’ Souvenirs For Close of School 


/ — 
otf Y ouverir Finest in the market. Send a 2-cent stamp for samples and let us prove our assertion. 
aA 
(*2 no 














E. W. Allen, La Grande, Ore., writes: This isthe seventh year | am purchasing souvenirs from you 


F eye nn fe VY, ge and I have always been pleased. 
SB we Brae SOR SLY 


: a = : i’ as re we os 
Ne “V Souvenir No. ll This is our latest design gotten out by one of the best artists in the coun 


try. This undoubtedly is the finest and newest thing in the market. 

The design is exactly as shown here. The cover is embossed in plain white except a part being printed in a 
gray tint-— just enough color to give it a fine effect. The tint also matches the photo. 

e want you to compare this souvenir with anything you have ever seen and if it is not superior in every 
way, design and appearance we do not want your order. 

The souvenir is a 12 page booklet (including cover) size 31% x 5 inches, tied with a silk tassel. The inside con 
tains three pages of the very best and most appropriate quotations obtainable. We also print on one page for you 
the name of school, district number, township, county, state, School Board, teacher and scholars, which matter you 
must send us when you order. 

We also have other designs. 








Your Photo on Eac‘1 Souvenir We furnish thes: souvenirs with or without photo of 


teacher or school-house. If photo souvenirs are wanted 
Ee you must send = a poe and we will make a small photo for each souvenir. We cain copy a large 7 small photo or 
pres from a group, but if you want the best results send us a good clear photo — one that is not too small. Your photo- 
THE “os agian OF EVERY STATE graph will be returned uninjured. Photos are guaranteed to be first-class and will not fade. 

‘THE SCATION OF ITS YOUTH 





Pricelist Postpaid. 12 or less without photo 80c., additional ones 5c. each. 12 or less with photo $1.00, 
additional ones 6c. each. Transparent envclopes to match at 5c. per doz. Wée pay the postage. 
semittance must accompany allorders. Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. That’s the way we have been doing business for thirteen years. 


Seibert Printing Company Box 18 Canal Dover, Ohio 











A Popular Course | | Profitable Busy Work 


in the 
Open Air 
School 


a5 ua te a 


Patent e 
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Do Your Schools Make 


pias ~ e bae “The Best Primary Device ever used” 


Well Children Sick? FIRST, SECOND AND THIRD GRADES 
You will be interested in the Community Program The Parker Builder Induces: 

for Fresh Air Education for All the Children and the 

chapters which discuss the equipment, feeding and 


results to date of the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air 
Schools. 


Order, Neatness, Accuracy, System. 
It saves the time and nerves of both 
pupil and teacher. 


er eae : Sample Builder with Letters 
OPEN AIR CRUSADERS—-NEW EDITION | Postpaid, 25 cents 


Price, Sixty Cents, Postpaid 
THE ELIZABETH McCORMICK MEMORIAL FUND PRIMARY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. HAVERHILL, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BEST BOOKS FOR 


These well-known books of entertainments and exhibitions contain readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, tab- 


leaux, pantomimes, monologues, etc. 


Many of the books are made up of original material written expressly for 


them, and all are prepared py persons of experience and established reputation in this line of work. 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


rues 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.’’ Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 


CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By F.C. &I.. J. Rook. A collection 


of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 


leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many of which were 
specially written for this book. For children of six years. Paper 
ing, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his own 
piece. For children of seven years. Paper bind- 
ing, 15 cents. 


LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W. Shoes 
maker. A superior collection of recitations for little 
people, mostly in verse and ranging in length from 
four to twenty lines. For children of nine years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. This 


volume contains 200 carefully et gg Ss for just 
that age when the child’s natural difiidence makes 
the right piece very necessary. For children of ten 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By F.C. &L. J. 
Rook. This book is composed of bright, cheery, and 
wholesome recitations*by the most popular authors. 
For children of twelve years. Paper, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
Upward of seventy recitations of exceptional merit, 
carefully arranged for grammar grades and ungraded 
schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bryant, Farrar, 
Heine, Saxe are among the contributors. For children of thirteen 


years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 


excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. 
years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Contains 
a hundred short declamations, every one of which has been tested. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


Children’s Dialogues 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. 


and original. 


All new 
Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. 
For children of ten years. Paper bind- 
ing, 25 cents. 








For children of fourteen . 


PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 
balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues are 
all simple and easily learned. For children of twelve years. Paper 
binding, 25 cents. : 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. 
Everything written for this volume. One of the best books in print. 
For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. This 
book is brimful of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, 
parades, medleys, etc. There is not a dull or uninteresting piece in 
the whole collection. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 
YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. & L. J. Rook. 


Contains Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine 
and Fan Drills, Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. Composed 
of a number of original and simple plays, short comedies, and 
other attractive entertainments, all easily produced, and sure of 

success. For children of five to fifteen years. 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C. &L. J. Rook. 


Everything specially prepared for this volume. Con- 
tains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill, and March, Mother 
Goose Reception and Drill, Doll Drill, New Tam- 
bourine Drill, etc. Fullest directions and success 
of every drill assured. For children of five to fifteen 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


Humorous Speakers and Dia- 
logues, Drills, Tableaux, 
Monologues, etc. 


GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By 
Henry Firth Wood. Many of the pieces make their 
first appearance in this volume, while a number of 
others are original creations of the compiler. No 
reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 


to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. 
By Charles C. Shoemaker. One of the most popular 
humorous recitation books published. Contains many 
of the best humorous selections. Every piece is a gem, 
and there is not a coarseone among them. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 
C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French. German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best of 
their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 
thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 
Dream, Aunt Dinah and Columbus, Strictly Confidential, etc. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. Doubtless the 
best all-round dialogue book in print, being adapted as it is to the 
Sunday-school or day-school, to public and private entertainments. 
Each dialogue specially written. Paper bi , 30 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE SELECTIONS 


The standard for a generation. 
Something for every age, every occasion, every sentiment. 
unsurpassed for variety and freshness of material. 
and prepared by experts. These books will provide a complete program for any 
entertainment in the school, home, church, lodge, or club. 
binding, 30 cents. Full set, $7.80. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 


Thirty-nine numbers — 3900 selections. 
The selections are 
Every piece selected, tested 


Each number, paper 


Our 160 p2ge catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


Provision has been made for every age and occasion where an entertainment is to be given, and something 
A number of the books are graded according to the ages of 
the children and others are composed entirely of material for a special kind of entertainment. 









=. 

r will be found to meet every conceivable requirement. 

- SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
* M. Kellogg For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 





Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Charles C. 
Shoemaker. All the dialogues are clean, bright, and taking, and 
sure to prove most successful in their presentation. They can be 
given on any ordinary stage or platform, and require nothing difficult 
in the way of costume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. 
Contains scenes and dialogues selected with the greatest care from 
the writings of the best dramatists. It is rarely, if ever, that such 
a collection of articles from the truly great writers is found in one 


volume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
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. STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. The dialogues 
’ in this book were chosen from a large store of material, the contri- 
butions having been received from the best qualified writers in this 
j field of literature. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
d MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue is full 
of of life and action. It is composed of the best contributions of more 
S. than thirty of the leading writers, and is so varied as to suit all 
grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
a STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, 
“ A. M. In variety of subject and adaptation to oc- 
a casion this book has special points of merit, and 
4 the dialogues will be found both interesting and 
S instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Aléxander 
Clark, A. M. Contains much good material for 
A the young folks as well as for the older people, and 
4 furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
: Paper binding, 30 cents. 
| POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Pro- 
y ; vision is made for young and old, grave and gay. 
f The subjects are well chosen, and the dialogues are 
“ full of lifeand sparkle. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
d FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. 
5. Kellogg. More than fifty new ideas. Among them 
S. are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon March with Grouping and 
iT Posing, Hatchét Drill, Pink Rose Drill, Zouave Drill, 
* Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 
., Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
B. IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Morton. A collection of en- 
; tirely new and original drills, into which many unique features are 
» introduced. There are nearly one hundred diagrams illustrating 
“4 the movements. Among the more popular and pleasing drills are 
if the Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole Drill, Rainbow Drill, 
Tennis Drill, Easter Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 
» EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The weary searcher after new and 
se novel material for entertainments will, upon seeing this book, ex- 
ins claim, “I have found it’ — found just what is wanted for use in 
s Day-school, Sunday-school, at Church Socials, at Teas and other 
C. Festivals, or for Parlor Amusement. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kellogg. Almost every 
1e week in the school year has its birthday of a national hero or a 
1e great writer. Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Longfellow, 
Ss. Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those children learn 





about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper bind- 
ing, 30 cents. 










SHOEMAKER’S BEST SELECTIONS 


A library of the world’s best literature, arranged for recitation. 


ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE 
YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. Foreach 
holiday there are two or more features— 
dialogues, drills, motion songs, exercises, 
plays. Among the days provided for 
are New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. 
Valentine’s Day, Washington’s Birth- 
day, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, 
Decoration Day, Flag Day, Fourth of 
July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, 
Easter and Christmas. aper bind- 
ing; 30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas 
Garrett. Contains a wide variety of 
new and original dialogues expressly 

repared for tis work by a corps of especially qualified writers. 


‘aper binding, 30 cents. 
SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By John H. Bechtel. 


A volume especially prepared for college use and containing a supe- 
rior collection of short prose extracts from the Icading orators and 


writers of all ages and nations. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readin s and Recitations. 


By John H. Bechtel. This collection comprises speeches 
from the most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and 
writers of the century, and contains good, stirring reci- 
tations, adapted to every kind of temperance occasion. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
Recitations. By John H. Bechtel.. An _ excellent 
collection of 150 pieces of unusual merit, suited to 
Sunday-school Concerts, Christian Endeavor Soci- 
eties, Young Men’s Christian Associations, Anniver- 
sary Occasions, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


' 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Composed 
of originally prepared responsive exercises, dramatized 
Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, etc., adapted to all 
kinds of anniversary celebrations or other public exer- 
cises connected with Sunday-school work. Paper 


binding, 30 cents. 
LIONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By Misses 


Rook and Goodfellow. There is no better way to raise 
money for church, school, or benevolent purposes than 
by means of entertainments. This unique volume con- 
tains a great abundance of new and original material 
especially prepared for just such occasions. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard to get. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both classes, all written 
to order by one who knows how to do it well. There are jokes, 
monologues, dialogues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and short 


farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B.L.C. Griffith. The 


plays differ widely in character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required is in no instance difficult, the situations are 
always ingenious, and the plots are such as to hold the attention of 
an audience from the beginning to the ° 


end. Paper binding, 30 cents. 





The 












great masters of fiction, poetry, drama, history, oratory and debate are repre- 
sented by their best examples. About two thousand pieces and every selection a 
gem. No other books are so well adapted to the use of the elocutionist, profes- 
sional or amateur. Twenty-seven numbers. Each, paper binding, 30 cents. 
Full set, $5.40. 


to any address upon receipt of price 
is sent with every order or mailed.free upon request 


224 South Eleventh St., Philadelphia 
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A SEVEN BOOK SERIES 


HIS new series provides a complete course of supplementary reading for the first 
eight school years, Book Seven being intended for the seventh and eighth years. 
| The material has been selected and arranged with great care,and will train children to 
| love good literature. Each selection is not only a schoolroom classic, but is well worth 
reading for its own sake, and will interest the pupil. Much space is devoted to poetry, 
especially in the lower books. Many of the selections are particularly suitable for memo- 
rizing, while others are especially adapted for the cultivation of visualization and of 
expressive reading. Others are useful in connection with language work. The illustra- 
tions are unusually attractive. Foot notes are given in connection with many of the 
authors, calling attention to some of their best works. 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate is especially 
recommended for the restoration of 
energy and vitality, the relief of 
mental and nervous exhaustion, im- 
paired digestion or appetite. 


HORSFORD’S 


Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


Is a scientific and carefully prepared 
preparation of the phosphates, and 
has been found a most valuable 
general tonic. 


A teaspoonful added toa glass of cold 
water, with sugar, makes a delicious 
and w ‘holesome beverage. 


If your druggist can’t supply you send 25 cents to Rum 
abs ORKS , Provan, R.L, for trial size bottle, 











Children 


A new book for first-year 
reading, by Mary Frances Blais- 
dell. Many colored pictures. 
40 cents. 


BOY BLUE AND HIS i 
POLLY AND DOLLY 




















TOPMIMyY TINKER’S NT BOY, BLUE l 
BOOK | PZ ns Fitienns 

All by Mary Frances Blaisdell. 

Three good books for second- 


year reading. Profusely illus- 
trated. Large type. Each, 
40 cents. 




















Merry Animal Tales, 50c 
Old Mother West Wind, 45c 
Mother West Wind’s Children, 45c 


Three good books for third-year reading. 


THE WIDE AWAKE READERS 


Primer, 30c.; First Reader, 30c.; Second Reader, 
35c.; Third Reader, 40c. 


Carefully graded; profusely illustrated; rich in child- 
interest. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


BOSTON and CHICACO 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PUBLISHED BY THE 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 
50 BRoMFIELD STREET, Boston 


NOTICE 


New SUBSCRIPTIONS may a at any time. Ten issues, September to June in- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


RENEWALS — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them, we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 
payment, unless they order the paper discontinued. 


Remittances — Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made to the order of the 
Primary Education Company. As an acknowledgment of your remittance the date 
on the of the first or second paper you receive after you remit will be changed. 
Lf special receipt is wanted enclose 2-cenl stamp for postage. 
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CHICAGO 2457-2459 Prarrte AVENUE 
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PRIMARY 


TEACHERS 


What the Primary Expects of 
the Grammar School 


T first thought, the primary rooms need expect 
very little from the grammar grade teachers — but 


is the obligation wholly one-sided? The grammar 

teacher expects, rightly, certain foundation truths 
to be implanted in the minds of the pupils who are sent to 
her. Has she, then, no obligations toward the lower grade 
teachers beside a perfunctory “good morning”? 

First — the grammar teacher should most sincerely re- 
spect the lower teacher’s gork. The knowledge of Latin 
and Algebra which the ninth grade teacher imparts is 
surely no more necessary to the public welfare than 
the knowledge of simple division and English letter 
writing, begun in the lower grades. The grammar 
teacher should realize this and learn to eliminate her 
patronizing “How in the world do you ever do it? I 
should simply die with those foreign Jitile children,” from 
her list of Bromidic remarks. Such an attitude of con- 
scious superiority is certainly no assistance to the primary 
teacher, and as it reacts on upper pupils, may be a real 
hindrance. The older boys and girls catch the attitude 
and have been known to show their feelings before the 
smaller pupils. 

A primary teacher, with years of experience as a suc- 
cessful teacher, does not feel any more like beginning 
her day’s work after such an encounter with a girl just from 
college, who regards her degree as the only important 
qualification to teach school. 

The upper class children should feel that every teacher 
in the building has an equal amount of authority in halls, 
basements, and yard duty. They should be trained to re- 
spect the rights of primary school and of primary school 
children. They should realize that even if they do wish 
to attend a foot-ball game, the wish gives them no right 
to rush through primary lines and upset three or four 
smaller rooms. The principal ought to attend to these 
things. Well, sometimes he does attend to them — but 
he can’t be omnipresent. 

The grammar teachers should teach their pupils to let 
the little ones entirely alone. Many a little fellow is first 
taught to be forward and disagreeable by the older pupils 
who put him through various little tricks and “stunts” in 
order to see how cunning he is. It doesn’t take a seven- 
year-old long to learn to “show off.” Sometimes, too, 
little foreign children who speak little or no English are 
the butts of the older boy’s ridicule. The little fellow 
clearly knows he is being made a spectacle of, and retires 
into himself, in spite of his own teacher’s best endeavors to 
reach him. 

If the grammar teachers will conscientiously try to 
understand the work of the lower rooms, and the conditions 
of these rooms it will help very much to encourage and 
strengthen the lower grade work. We none of us can do 
good work in an atmosphere of hostile criticism or chilly 
indifference. 

The grammar teacher should remember that she has re- 
wards which never come to a first grade teacher. 

The grammar teacher is greeted, remembered, quoted 
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and referred to by former pupils. How many pupils recall, 

when they are twenty years of age, very much about their 

first grade teacher? ‘The first grade teacher is rarely re- 
‘membered in after years, and never very definitely. 

Thus, then, can the upper teachers help more than they 
can guess or know, by understanding and respecting the 
lower class work, by sympathetic appreciative criticism 
— if criticism must be — and by remembering that every 
step in the ladder of education has its own use and place. 





Two Crown or Six Crown 
The Working of the Fresno School System 


HaAro.tp F. HUGHES 


HEN the raisin packer buys raisins he finds that 
they are not all of one quality and it is the duty 


of his sorters to separate the clusters into the 

various grades, called crowns. It would ruin 

his business to pack all grades together and to explain how 
he selects the six crown layers would also cover the selection 
of the other layers. The school system is much like the 
acking house — we receive a large assortment of goods, 
But, unlike the raisin packer, we have attempted to turn 
our work out as one grade. When some of our product has 
been refused — that is, when the pupil has failed to make 
his grade — we have endeavored to market the goods again 
instead of finding out why our pf®duct has been turned back. 

Our children in school are like any other crop and should 
be segregated according to mental ability. I have been 
asked to tell how the Fresno schools handle the bright 
pupil, but we have gone further than that and tried to make 
our system so elastic as to fit both the bright and the dull. 
In other words, we have endeavored to sort our goods, so 
that we may not foist upon the unsuspecting public two 
crown goods in six crown boxes. 

Previous to putting the present system in force, Supt. 
McLane had his principals read that excellent book, “Lag- 
gards in Our Schools,” by Ayres, and we found that our sys- 
tem needed a good shaking up. Our grade distribution was 
the average, showing a remarkable falling off in the higher 
grades, and we set about finding the causes that led to that 
condition. A better insight into the conditions led to the 
adoption of what we call the sectional system. 

We require eight units of work corresponding to the eight 
grades, but each one of these units is divided into ten sec- 
tions instead of an A and B class as under the old system. 
This has made the course of study a bulky one, as the work 
is outlined for each section, but it is printed on loose sheets 
and kept in the teacher’s binder. There are two advantages 
in this course — each teacher may select the sheets apply- 
ing to her grade and also when a book is changed or some 
new method is devised it is only necessary to print the sheet 
for that subject. 

A pupil entering school for the first time commences the 
work of the first section of the first grade and stays in that 
section until he finishes it and is promoted to the second 
section. Every pupil is allowed to go as rapidly as he is 
able within the limits of the teacher’s time. At first glance 
this would seem to require a class for each pupil and, 
theoretically, the tendency of the system is toward that; 
but this, of course, would be impossible with large classes 
and does not become necessary. 

It is now a year and a half since the system was intro- 
duced; so, while some features are still in the experimental 
stage, we can really begin to see what the results will be. 
We will say that the primary teacher receives a class of 
forty-five, and we have many such classes. She starts 
them in the regular manner, but soon begins to notice a 
marked difference in the ability of the individual pupils. 
All receiving class teachers will have noticed that fact and 
under the old system she would have gone on under the im- 
pression that her duty was to the average; unconsciously, 
she would have taken more than the average as her guide and 
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promoted perhaps seventy-five per cent, thus forming a class 
of repeaters for the next term. These repeaters are thus 
started as failures and their ambition killed, but the teacher 
says that they were slow anyhow and always would be slow, 
and that her duty was to those who could do things. Let 
us see if she was really doing her duty. Out of the seventy- 
five per cent promoted one-third could have gone much 
faster than the rest and were constantly held back. Not 
having enough to do, they acquire habits of idleness; they 
imagine school work requires no effort and the first thing 
we know, our bright pupil has fallen behind his grade and 
he has gained nothing but an indolent disposition. Sup- 
pose, on the other hand, that the teacher decides that this 
pupil shall skip a grade and he goes into the grade beyond. 
Now, he either works himself toward a breakdown or there 
is something lacking in his foundation work. You will hear 
teachers say that they have advanced many pupils so that 
they skip a grade and that not one of them has ever had to 
be returned, but the teachers above know that certain points 
continually arise that prove stumbling blocks to the child. 
It must be so, for there must be a great deal in that term’s 
work or we could cut it out of the school. 

Under our new system, when the teachers begin to notice 
the difference in the ability of the pupils, they divide the 
class into two divisions and work them according to the 
ability of the average in each division. Before three 
months have passed, and often earlier than that, most 
teachers have three divisions — one class plodding along 
slowly, one going at an average rate of speed, and one ad- 
vancing rapidly. 

We have, then, not one standard but three, and, while 
this does not administer to the needs of each individual, 
all children drop easily into one of the three divisions — 
slow, medium, or fast, and there seems to be little need of any 
further division. Suppose one in the slow division proves 
too slow even for his comrades, does he fail entirely and 
lose a term? No, he is dropped back into some other class 
in the building which is working one or two sections lower 
and thus loses two months at most. Suppose a pupil of 
the bright section proves too brilliant for that section — 
he is passed up a section or two to another class and there 
is not a gap of five months in the fence of knowledge. 

At the opening of the two terms new pupils enter, but 
this does not stop the advancement of the pupils. The new 
teacher who takes the class continues without a break since 
she is guided by the continuous record card which goes with 
the pupil. From this record the teachers learn the age 
of the pupil, what section he is working in, when he entered 
school, whether he has been under the system or has lately 
come from another city, how many sections he made during 


.the previous year and much more useful information. 


After eight years the record card is his life history and it is 
one of the most valuable points of the new system. 

The system needs many classes for good results and could 
only be used in city schools where one teacher has but one 
grade and there are some drawbacks to it even in the large 
cities. You have, perhaps, been wondering what would 
happen if a pupil should move from one part of the city to 
another. When this occurs, he carries his record card to the 
new principal and is placed in his class. The principal 
sees by the card that the pupil has completed the sixth 
section, but there is no class working in that section in this 
school, though he may have one class in the fifth and one 
in the eighth. If the boy (or girl) is old enough and his 
grades are good, he is tried in the higher section; if he is 
young or immature and the grades do not warrant advance- 
ment, he is placed in the lower section. As before, he has 
not lost enough to be a repeater or Kas not skipped enough 
to cause a large gap and the system still holds its supremacy 
over the old grade scheme. 

In order that this article might be as valuable as possil)le 
and not be a statement of my own opinions, I visited each 
room in the city schools and talked to the teachers. They 
were by no means all convinced that this system would be 
the solution of all their difficulties, and we will consider some , 
of the arguments brought up against it. 
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CONTINUOUS RECORD CARD 


Date of BirthlQOO0 - 8- 16 








Pupil’s Name__.Jones, John 
Where Previously Attended San ae 





________ Parent's Name__JOnes ,_ Wm, ___ 
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This card should accompany pupil when transferred to another 
school in Fresno District. It should be sent in a sealed envelope unless 
handed to principal in person. It should be sent to the Superintend- 
ent’s office when pupil leaves the City Schools, or is graduated. 

All Continuous Record cards are to be left in Superintendent’s 
office during summer vacation. 

Fill in records of scholarship, etc., at end of school year only, or 
wien pupil leaves the city schools. Fill all other records when pupil 
enters. 

Make new entry when pupil is received by transfer 

In case of change of residence make new entry in same space. 
Residence should be wr'tten with pencil. 

If parts of two or more grades are covered in the same school year 
make entry accordingly, as IV-V. 

Each grade of the course of study is divided into ten sections. 
If a pupil covers the work of the entire grade, under sections covered 
insert 1,10; if the last half only, 6,10; or any intermediate sections 
as 3,7; if part of two grades, 6 10-1, 5. Enter such work only as 
has been completed as shown on Report Card. 


About the main drawback was that it makes so much 
work for the teacher. This point came out more strongly 
in the interviews with the teachers of the receiving classes 
and we can easily see grounds for the complaint. It is 
hard to divide the little ones and keep them all at work all 
the time. On the other hand, those teachers who had 
buckled to the task and systematized their work were en- 
thusiastically in favor of the plan. All teachers agreed 
that it was very easy to segregate the pupils — and those 
who were successful in working out their time found that 
one section could have individual attention while the 
second group were busy at their seats with “busy work” 
and the third division worked at the board. The argument 
was not put forward in the upper grades to any great extent, 
nearly all teachers finding it even easier to work with two 
or three divisions, as it did away with the old trouble of 
trying to hold attention to an explanation already thor- 
oughly understood by the majority. 

I found another objection in schools where a certain 
variation was first tried. The large schools had tried 
dividing the classes so as to have the bright pupils in one 
room, the medium ones in another and the slow ones in 
the third. This system has not proved as successful as 
the plan of having a teacher keep the three divisions of her 
class. It was a beautiful experience for the teacher who 
had the brightest division, but the teacher with the slow 
division laid a tired head upon the pillow each night. 
One teacher expressed it aptly when she said that it was 
like butting your head against a brick wall — it did not 
have any efféct upon the wall, but it was very hard on the 
head: The slower pupils, left without the faster ones, 
had nothing to spur them on and the result was not to the 
interest of the pupil. Where the division was made in the 
same room, the slow pupil, who was often the lazy one, 
was spurred to greater effort and some teachers found that, 
after the fast class drew a month away from the next 
division, they were unable to increase the gap and often, 
in fact, there was no difference at the end of the year. 
Under the other system the divisions kept getting farther 
apart and all the schools are abandoning it. 











Use numbers in entering dates; as, Sept. 11, 1911 —’11-9-11. 
A — Excellent, B — Good, C — Passable, D — Failed. 
Under “sections covered”’ enter in red ‘nk sections to be repeated. 
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As I went through the rooms, I took down the number of 
pupils working in each section and a tabulation of these 
figures brings out some facts very forcibly. It shows 
whether the course of study is arranged for the average 
child or not. Fresno has a large foreign population and 
several of the schools are in the foreign districts. The 
tables for these schools show that, in the first three grades, 
far more are working behind the regular section than in it 
or beyond it. The reasons are numerous — the children 
hear their only English in the schools, everything is new 
and strange and many of the pupils are entirely too young, 
but are sent to school by the parents that they may be out 
of the way. 

The school must broaden out for these people and 
give them what they need and the Superintendent is 
working out a plan for making the school work for these 
children different from the course for the other schools 
since their needs are different. Nearly all will leave school 
when they reach the age of fifteen and are free to do so, 
and the plan under consideration is to give them the lan- 
guage training, simple arithmetic and an industrial educa- 
tion. 

We have ungraded classes where older pupils can learn 
the language and that work is important, but I believe we 
should go farther. I am much in favor of the scheme of 
having a preparatory course for the foreign and immature 
children where the hand and eye may be trained and the 
tongue become acquainted with the language. The ideal 
scheme would be a combination of a kindergarten and a 
primary school. There should be many games for discipline, 
a great deal of easy hand work and much conversation. 
The foreign children, after a few months of that kind of 
work, would be ready to travel as fast as their mental capa- 
bilities would allow. 

So much for the Fresno system — it may not have solved 
the problem, but it is a step in the right direction. Other 
cities may have better systems and we shall certainly find 
ways of bettering this one when it has been longer in 
force. I leave this outline for your thoughtful considera- 
tion. 
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My Lady Wind 


My Lady Wind is very tall, 
As tall as she can be; 
Her hands can shake the tallest bough 
Upon the tallest tree, 
And even reach up to the sky, 
And twirl the clouds about, 
And rattle them for thundering, 
And shake the raindrops out. 


And yet so light, so light she steps 
Upon the flowers and grass, 

They only need to bow their heads 
To let my lady pass. 


You cannot see my Lady Wind, 
Though you can hear her plain, 

And watch her tread the clovers down 
That rise so quick again. 

And I know just how she would look, 
So tall and full of grace, 

With bright hair streaming out behind, 
And such a lovely face! 


My Lady Wind is grand and strong, 
And yet so full of glee, 
She almost says, “ My little maid, 
Come, have a race with me.” 
— Anon. 





Two Primary Rooms 


Harriet E. HatcH 


SUNNY spring morning and a visiting day. Surely 
the world smiled on me as I started forth for new 
ideas and inspiration in my much loved work. 
I went to a city noted for its good teaching, tidy 
buildings and splendid equipment. I arrived at Miss S.’s 
room at ten minutes of nine, for I wished to see the prepara- 
tion the.teacher had made for her school work, the greeting 
of teacher and pupils and the frame of mind in which these 
little second graders came to their day’s task. P 

Everything in the school-room was in perfect order. Work 
had been placed on the board, papers ready to be passed, 
pencils, every one carefully sharpened, were being placed on 
the desks by a smiling little boy, and everything seemed in 
readiness for a business-like morning. 

Happy little groups were here and there in the room, some 
visiting, some reading and in one corner a group was playing 
a quiet game with phonic cards. One by one the remaining 
pupils came in with a cheery ‘‘Good-morning, Miss S.,” 
which was always answered with as happy a ‘“‘ Good-morning, 
Mary,” etc., or a pleasant smile. The very atmosphere 
of the room was an inspiration and I said to myself, ‘An 
ideal school.” 

The bell sounded nine o’clock and quickly and quietly 
every child was in his place, and with eager looks turned to 
Miss S. and waited for work to begin. 

After a few happy songs and morning prayer, the work 
began almost before I knew it. The cheery morning talk led 
up to a rapid word drill and a few directions from theloved 
leader brought all books out and work was well under way. 
One class was in the midst of a reading lesson, while the 
other group were following blackboard directions and prepar- 
ing theirs. 

How they did read! A few read in broken English, but 
how they enjoyed the story! They chuckled at the funny 
places and Miss S. did too. I marveled, “‘Why this good 
reading? She does not need to worry about clear speak- 
ing or good expression.” Then I looked into the teacher’s 
and pupils faces and saw how they all entered into the enjoy- 
ment of the story and I listened to the very few well put ques- 
tions and I realized the secret 
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As they buckled to the task before them I wondered, 
“Where is the dull boy or the slow child?” and as I saw how 
she anticipated weak spots in the work and by individual 
work here and there, made every child feel equal to difficulties, 
I realized that skilful teaching did away with a majority of the 
so-called cases of slow or dull children. 

The next reading lesson was preceded by a phonic and 
word drill which was neatly framed in a connected story that 
made it a lively game instead of work. This reading lesson 
passed as pleasantly and smoothly as the first. The con- 
centration and joy of the pupils in the work was amazing. 

This happy lesson over a game was played for three 
minutes. Such a spontaneous, free game, simply relaxation 
and pure fun, yet the child was unconsciously learning body 
control and fairness. Every child slid into the child’s seat 
across the aisle, the outer row running about the room and 
sitting in the vacant row each time and sliding across until 
at the end of the three minutes every child had made two 
slides and landed in his own seat ready for work. Try it by 
counting for every slide and see how much fun it is when done 
in this fashion. 

As the last count was made a number lesson started — a 
rapid drill which took in the entire room. Part of it was 
board work and the rest was the lively firing of combinations. 
I listened anxiously for an error in answering, and I am 
afraid I almost chuckled when one finally made this slip, 
9 +8=15. The teacher then said, ‘Papers ready,” and 
as if by magic papers came forth from the desks and rapid 
work was done in addition and subtraction with pencils. 
When work was done each child stood quietly at his desk 
and awaited the others. Everyone was so intent on his 
own work that not even a sidewise glance could be 
detected. 

Very few errors were made and when one was made it was 
carefully corrected. Thoroughness seemed to be the motto 
of both teacher and pupils. They were learning to usc 
money and at the side table were boxes filled with toy dimes, 
nickels and pennies. She said they were to learn how to 
spend a quarter this morning and to plan what they would 
buy. As a child was ready, he was allowed to run to the 
box and take up the coins and tell what he would spend 
each amount for. They knew the value of articles and many 
and original were the problems they made. These were 
some of the sums spent by two of the alert pupils: 8 cts. + 
g cts. + 6 cts. + 2 cts. and g cts. + 6 cts. + 4 cts. + 2 cts. 
while of course there were such as 10 cts. + 1c cts. + § cts.. 
by one or two who were just learning to handle money. 

This seemed to be a good deal of work to be done in twenty 
minutes, but it was well-planned and within the child’s power 
to grasp, so work went rapidly. 

A painting lesson was next on the program. I thought 
surely I’d like to see how this trying time was managed. 
“Wonder if there’s a snag ahead,” thought I. Everyone 
looked smiling and happy. As if by magic Miss S. said, 
“Stand,” and all began to sing a bright marching song. Forth 
they ali went to a side table, took a paint cup filled with water 
and marched back singing and watching their cups. One 
boy’s was too full and some dripped over the edge as he 
marched, but he only held it more steadily and Miss S 
smiled. All sat waiting for the next. At a glance from their 
leader the front seat pupils rose and passed papers, while al! 
recited a cheery short poem. By this time paint boxes, 
cloths, etc., were taken from neat little bags at the side o/ 
each desk, and all was ready for the lesson. Miss S. had 
seen her first bluebird on her way to school and with clear 
pictures and well-worded description she showed these tittle 
folks how the bird looked. Taking her brush she painted 
a bluebird right before their eyes, calling attention to how 
the difficult parts should be painted. Then, with the 
accurate picture before them, they went to work. 
The results were good, some of them surprisingly so. 
It was a pleasure to see the vim with which they 
entered into this not easy task and the confidence with which 
they began to paint. The clearing up period was as quietl) 
conducted as the beginning, and a few moments remained for 
story telling. Just as the dramatization of the story of the 
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“Little Red Hen was finished, the gong sounded for the 
closing of the session and the merry group wended their way 
homeward for luncheon. 

With a hearty-voiced appreciation of my morning with 
Miss S., I left her standing at the head of her long line 
of happy children, the very picture of joy in her work. 

A half an hour for luncheon gave me plenty of time to go 
across the city to another school, and be there in plenty of 
time to watch another group of second graders arrive at their 
field of labor. 

The room as I entered was close and stuffy. A noisy 
group of children were in one corner playing and pushing 
each other. 

No teacher was in sight and papers were scattered about 
on top of the desks. It seemed such a contrast to my morn- 
ing that I wished to leave at once, but I thought, ‘‘ Often our 
lessons of what not to do mean almost as much to us as what 
to do,” so I concluded to stay. 

Five minutes before opening time, Miss B. came from 
across the hall, where she had been visiting with another 
teacher, clapped her hands loudly, and immediately death- 
like stillness reigned. She hurried a child to pick up the 
untidy papers and began to put some work on the board 
hastily. She scarcely had time to greet me and at once I had 
the feeling of “‘I wish you were not here,” impressed upon 
me. : 

The bell sounded and all papers were not yet gathered, so 
the teacher went down the aisles snatching them up rapidly. 
It was five minutes before all was ready to begin. There was 
not the eager waiting for work or keen anticipation of the 
morning’s work. After a few songs listlessly sung, a reading 
lesson was called. After the page was found two children 
had torn books, so new books had to be found. Reading 
began with no preparation by word drill, anticipation of diffi- 
culties or awakening of interest. John was asked to read, 
and after a poor attempt, Mary was told to see if she couldn’t 
do better. She felt no stimulus to better work and stumbled 
through it. Miss B. was bored and the children were 
too. She turned to me and said, ‘‘These books are so un- 
interesting, we can hardly read them.” I said nothing, 
but thought a great deal. Miss S. used the same book in 
the morning and never a suggestion from her or her pupils 
that the work was uninteresting. The entire period was 
work both for Miss B. and the children. I realized in that 
twenty minutes what was meant by ‘‘the grind of the school- 
room.” 

The music teacher was to give a lesson next and Miss B. 
suggested that I visit the other rooms as I would probably 
rather see actual room work by the teacher. I stayed long 
enough to see five minutes wasted in hunting books and 
paper in preparation for the music lesson. 

I stepped into several other rooms to see if I could find 
Miss S.’s magic touch, but finally concluded to go back to Miss 
S. and be with her at the close of the period. I arrived just 
in time for the closing good-night, which was like a benedic- 
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tion to a perfect day. I had time to have a cheery half hour 

visit in which I learned much of her success in her work. 

On my way home on the street car I took my padand wrote 
down what impressed me as the secret of Miss S.’s success 
and I give them to you just as they came to me. 

A pleasing personality and deep love for children. 

A cheery disposition and the power to put herself on the 
child’s level. 

Work planned for every moment of the day and something 
doing every second. 

Nothing attempted beyond the child’s power to grasp. 

Extreme thoroughness in all her work. 

Belief in each child bringing out the best in that special 
case. 

Saturated with joy in her work, which spread to every pupil. 
A quiet, soothing, not wordy talker, but every word counted. 
Nothing repeated, but every act and movement business 

like. 

To sum it all up, an ideal teacher whose very work and 
being was a joy and inspiration to all fortunate enough to 
come in contact with her. 

Of Miss B. all I can say is — she was a misfit. She did 
not love her work and the pity of it was the host of bright 
little workers lost their rightful heritage — the joy of true 
labor. 

I went home tired, but with the firm determination to check 
up each day’s work in the school-room and see just where 
I fell short of my ideal teacher in my daily work. We hear 
much of “A teacher is born, not made” and while there is 
some truth in it, yet true grit and willingness to overcome 
difficulties will lead us plodding teachers into that richer and 
fuller life which Miss S. enjoys and which will make our 
lives a blessing and inspiration to all those intrusted to our 
care. 





The Wind of March 


SusAN M. KANE 


A playful little fellow is the Wind of March, I know. 
How he tosses children’s curls! 
All their hats he rolls and whirls, 

And other funny pranks he plays that tease them so; 
But they soon forget their plight 
When he takes a pretty kite, 

While they watch him as he sails it high or low. 


With tardy little children he can have the best of fun. 
Oh, they’d like his strong attack 
If he’d push them from the back! 
But against him he is sure to make them run. 
Then he fills their eyes with dust, 
Till their tears come in disgust, 
And they cry, “ Boo-hoo, boo-hoo, the school’s begun!’’ 





PRIMARY 


READING 


Some Suggestions for Teaching 
Phonics 


A New YorkK PRINCIPAL 


(These exercises have been in daily and successful use for some time 
in a New York School. — Ep.) 


Insist upon the mouth being opened wide, when any open 
sounds are being given. 

The teacher is to assist the children by leading them to 
produce the sounds through imitation or with the aid of 
simple directions. 

Let the children see the position of the vocal organs in a 
mirror. 

Give special drill on terminal 7. 

Children to be drilled not to prolong the exhalation in 
sounding s, a tendency to produce a hissing sound that is 
unpleasant and incorrect. 

Drill on words ending in s, closing the lips sharply the 
instant the word has been pronounced. 

The lisp, most apparent in sounding the letter s, is pro- 
duced by sending the tongue so far forward that it pro- 
trudes beyond the teeth and the resulting sound is th. 

yeth — yes. 


DRILL 


S, as in so, save, sad, send, stir, safe, see, slow, spring, 
said, sing, sound, soap, stick, soon, sand, smoke. 

Guard against a short u before the sound — producing 
something like ur. 

R is never wholly silent, but it should be borne in mind 
that it is trilled only before vowels. 

The trill is present in orange, sorrow, rage, and absent in 
bird, girl, alert. 

race, reach, rib, root, rain, read, rice, rose, Taise, reap, 
rich, rope, rake, ride, regard, ride, round, rain, remove, 
right, rode, run, rug, rude, rush, rule. 

t as in table. See that the children keep this sound as a 
dental, and that no trace of short u is present. 

Many children have a tendency to use the d sound for 
th, producing dis and dat for this and that. 

Drill for clear sound of terminal t’s: teeth, truck, treasure, 
treat, tree, trick, tremble, table, tag, tail, talk, taste, tiny, 
taught, teach, tongue, towel, trunk, twice, spit, hurt, sent, 
went, late, trip, towel, tunnel, toast, teeth. 

th as in ‘thin, think, through. 

Do not drop the h. 

Use the mirror. Let children see the tongue touching 
the teeth. 


EDUCATION 


LESSONS 


this, that, these, there, them. 
br, not to be pronounced as ber. 
br ave, br eak, br ing, br ook. 


Special Driil: just, across, was, often, toward, want to, 
going to, have to. 

T often pushed into the words succeeding, if that wor 
begins with a vowel. 

honest, net, get, ant. 

Terminal ess preceded by n or | often becomes iss. 

lameness, harness, illness, slowness. 

K, as_in kid. 

Pay special attention to terminal K. 

lake, sake, silk, soak, cake, make, snake, beak, skate, 
week, oak, like, desk. 


C, hard as in cat. 

Guard against the sound of short u that follows a pro- 
longation of hard C. The children may be encouraged to 
remember that c sounds like k, and later as hard C. 

cabbage, cake, calf, came, can, candle, case, cat, catch, 
country, cold, come, common, cord, crazy, crowd, crayon. 


H aspirate, a breath. 
where, while, horse, horn, hope, have, house, hive, help, 
hung. 


V, as in vain. 

This sound is made by placing the upper teeth, and the 
lower lips together and forcing the voice between. If the 
voice is forced suddenly, the resulting sound will be that 
of f. 


van, veil, vacation, valley, vase, varnish, voice, visitor. 


Z as in zone. 
zero, zinc, czar, buzz, crazy, dizzy, puzzle, sneeze. 


ight. 
Be sure that the terminal t has its full value. 
Bright, tight, light, fight, night, right. 


e as in end, met, excuse, efface, carpet. 
Be careful that the word thet is not used for that. 
web, deck, check, bed, bled, red, bread, gem, hem, stem. 


Be careful of the tendency tosound g hard in ing. 
Do not drop final g in ing. 
Do not sound g as guh. 


bring, sling, jumping, writing. 
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A as in father, far. 

Mouth and throat must both be open, and the tongue 
at rest. , 

farm, calm, balm, palm. 

car, carpet, barn, arm, army. 


oi as in oil, noisy, avoid. 
Open mouth wide. 
voice, join, soil, toil, coil. 


Faulty enunciation: Teach child to use the right 
organs. 
Tendency to bite the lips instead of the tongue. 
Mirrors. Each child to look at position of teeth and 
tongue. 


Words in words: Teach children to isolate phonic ele- 
ments and at the same time to learn their powers, dropping 
or)adding letters, and by finding words in words. 

Drop s from hand or add s to hand. 

Find all in call. 


ch not to become sh. 

cheap, cheese, chop, child, chalk. 
Terminals ed. 

bred, panted, sifted, seated. 


ar, er, ir. 
dollar, cellar, scholar. 
over, COver, rover. 


afterminal, followed by ing. 
draw ing, not draw ring, gnaw ing, not gnaw ring. 


Second Grade Reading 


FRANCES BAEHLER 


ARLYLE contrasts the university of the thirteenth 
century with that of the nineteenth century by calling 
the one a place of listening; the other, a place of 
reading. ‘If we think of it,” he continues, “‘all that 

@ university or final highest school can do for us, is still but 
what the first school began doing — teach us to read.” So 
we see the far-reaching importance of our work in reading. 
“\Work in second grade reading may be briefly outlined under 
the following headings: First, word drill; second, studying 
the lesson aloud with the children; third, the study period, 
and fourth, the recitation. 

The first step in preparing the reading lesson is the word 
drill. “Language,” we are told, “is the vehicle of thought.”’ 
How necessary, then, to teach the words of the lesson, in order 
that they may convey to the child the thought of the printed 
page. Otherwise, good reading is impossible. A plan which 
has proved satisfactory is to place on the board a list of words 
selected from the new reading lesson. In making out this 
list the needs of the slowest pupils should be kept in mind. 
Include the words that they will find difficult, even though 
these words are known by the majority of the class. In learn- 
ing these new words a knowledge of sounds is indispensable. 

It will be found necessary to continue drills on phonics, 
unless an unusual amount of this work has been done in first 
grade. Pronounce the words in concert, each one four times. 
The slower members of the class learn much during this 
exercise from their brighter classmates. This concert work 
must always be followed by individual work. Pronounce 
the words around the class. Insist on distinct enunciation 
of each word. Mumbling should not be tolerated. Much 
of the value of the word drill is lost unless the class can hear 
easily every word which is pronounced. Sound words when 
it Is possible thus to get the pronunciation. If not, tell the 
words. Call on different pupils to pronounce all the words. 

After this preliminary drill, the pupils should be’ required 
to pronounce the words instantly, as sight words. This in- 
sures fluent reading. If the class is too large to hear every 
child say all the words, we may safely conclude that the 
majority of the children know their words after they have 
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been pronounced around the class three times. When the 
words are harder than usual, five or six times may be necessary. 
But there are apt to be two-or three doubtful pupils, who 
must always be tested and given whatever additional help 
they may need. Assign work to the remainder of the class, 
and give this special drill. 

The task may sometimes be entrusted to a bright pupil, 
who often shows considerable skill in developing the new 
words. If there is not time for this extra drill in school, keep 
them a few minutes after school. The children understand 
that this is not a punishment, but a favor. It is not necessary 
to keep them very often, for as soon as they fully realize that 
it is teacher’s stern, inexorable will that they shall know every 
word, their faculties undergo a wonderful quickening. 

Introduce devices to make the word drill interesting. Have 
one child stand with his back to the board and say as many 
of the words as he can remember. As he pronounces each 
word, another child with the pointer points it out to the class. 

The children always enjoy playing “teacher.” This 
teacher stands before the class and calls on different children 
to come to the board and repeat the word. After he has 
called on a few, choose some very attentive child for a new 
teacher. _ 

The guessing game is always popular. Send one child 
into the cloak-room. The others quietly choose a word for 
him to guess on his return. On coming back, he points to 
a word and asks, Is it entangled? The class reply in concert, 
“No, it is not entangled.” This continues until he points 
to the word which was chosen, when they reply, ‘Yes, it is 
struggled.” 

Whatever method is used for the word drill, let us not over- 
look the main object to be accomplished, which is to have 
every child in the class learn every word. Otherwise, uniform 
good reading is impossible. 

But the word drill alone is not sufficient preparation for the 
reading lesson. County Superintendent Richard Park, of 
Indiana, says: “The child must know how to study. If he 
does not know how to get at the work assigned, it is your 
duty to prepare him for it. Often times, it is well to look 
into this part of your work. The assignment of lessons is one 
thing and showing a pupil how to attack the lesson 
from the most advantageous point is another. It really 
1equires more artistic skill to show a pupil how to study, 
than to test him in the recitation.” It is necessary to keep 
this truth prominently in mind in our work in reading. 
Left to their own resources, few of the children are able to 
study their reading lesson intelligently, even though they 
may be able to pronounce all the words. Good reading 
implies much more than the glib repetition of words. It 
must communicate thought. 

Before the study period have a recitation in which the new 
lesson is studied aloud.. Begin by creating what is called 
the ‘‘proper atmosphere”; that is, through pictures or objects, 
or some short explanation or description, or story bearing on 
the lesson, arouse the interest-of the child, and thus help him 
to enter into the spirit of the lesson. 

Call on a child to read the first sentence. Make certain, 
through questions, that the meaning is very clear. Unless 
it is, intelligent, expressive reading is impossible. Give 
necessary explanations. It is more satisfactory to teach the 
meaning of new words in connection with the reading than 
during the word drill, although some of this work may be 
done advantageously at that time. 

Bring out the proper expression. Drill on correct em- 
phasis, on variety of tone and inflection, on distinct enuncia- 
tion, and on audible voice. Call on another child to read 
the same sentence. If it is unusually difficult, call on two 
or three others. Then have the class read it in concert. Con- 
tinue in this way through the lesson. Some sentences need 
no explanation; others, so little, that they can be passed over 
quickly. 

Dramatize the lesson, when it is suitable for such treat- 
ment. Dramatization is one of the most successful means 
of securing live, expressive, intelligent reading. It is a wonder- 
ful help, especially to children of slow imagination, to see the 
lesson dramatized. Imagination is an important element in 
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good reading. Anything which stimulates it, and helps the 
child to see and feel what he is reading is a benefit to the work. 
Dramatization is a subject in itself. 

After the lesson has been studied aloud, sentence by sen- 
tence, and dramatized when advisable, have the children rise 
with their readers, stand beside their seats and read the lesson 
in concert. Reading in concert has several points in its favor. 
It gives all the children opportunity to study the lesson aloud. 
It gives the timid child confidence, and leads him to modulate 
his voice in a manner that he would not otherwise attempt. 
It is an aid to the poor readers to have the support of the fluent, 
expressive readers. It gives opportunity to study the lesson 
as a whole. We must insist on the same accuracy in concert 
reading as in the individual recitation. 

Next comes the study period. During this time the chil- 
dren are expected to apply what has been taught during the 
oral preparation of the lesson. As they study, they must ob- 
serve the proper expression, and must also work for fluency. 
Halting, hesitating reading is due either to ignorance of the 
words, or to the teacher’s failure to present and explain the 
lesson before assigning it for study, or to the child’s neglect 
to make good use of his study period. The oral preparation 
is of great assistance to the child, but it alone is not sufficient. 
It must be supplemented by each child’s personal effort. 

Remember that these primary children have not yet become 
proficient readers, that they are still in the learning stage, 
and that much practice in reading is necessary. There are 
several analogies between the learning of reading and the 
learning of instrumental music. The beginner in music must 
practice each little study until he can play it with accuracy 
and with the required speed. This takes much patient work 
at first. As he progresses, his ability to read music readily 
at sight increases remarkably. This would not be the case 
if he had not received a thorough foundation early in the 
course. 

Unless there is patient, thorough work in the early stages of 
reading, some children never acquire power in reading; 
others much more slowly than should be the case. By 
power in reading we mean the ability to absorb with ease 
the thought from a printed page. Those who must con- 
tinue to struggle with the mechanics of reading do not have 
this power. Much depends on the child’s own efforts. 


The teacher cannot do everything for him. ‘See, then, that - 


he makes good use of his study period. We do not expect or 
wish the children to learn their lessons by heart; but we 
do want fluent, expressive reading, and this requires work, 
even from the brightest pupils. 

If the lesson is studied five or six times, that is sufficient. 
Give the children permission to read any other lésson they 
wish when the day’s lesson has been learned. This prompts 
industry, and keeps the study period from becoming 
monotonous. The best readers, who learn the lesson very 
quickly, are often allowed to sit with slow pupils and quietly 


help them. This arrangement is always mutually agree- 
able. 


When the reading recitation is called, try to keep up the 
children’s interest throughout»the period. Have each child 


who reads stand before the class. We all prefer to listen to 
somebody whom we can see. Pay attention to the reader’s 
standing position, and also to his manner of holding the 
book. He cannot possibly read well if he drops his head 
and holds his book against his chest. Drill on proper 
standing position. It adds to the child’s self-confidence 
to feel that he knows the correct thing to do. 

Pay special attention to the voice. - Since the voice is 
the medium in oral reading, it is an important factor. 
A low, dull, monotonous tone of voice cannot produce 
expressive reading, and if it could, its effect would be 
lost on the class. We must work to develop a good, rourid 
flexible voice, which alone is capable of expression in reading. 
It takes time and effort to develop some voices, but much 
can be accomplished with patience. 

A successful device for keeping up interest during the 
reading recitation is to mark each child’s reading. Make 
four headings on a sheet of paper — Excellent — Good — 
Fair — Poor. As each child reads, write his name under 
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the appropriate heading. At the close of the recitation 
read each list to the class. When this plan is followed 
there are few “fairs” or “poors.” Every child puts forth 
his best effort during the study périod in order to get his 
name on the list of “excellents.” It also tends to induce 
the children to give closer attention to each other’s reading. 
They become almost as much interested in their classmates’ 
reading as in their own. 

In marking the reading, let us make our standard of good 
reading high. Remember that the reading in general will 
be no better than we expect and insist that it be. Insist 
on good standing position, clear, audible voice, distinct 
enunciation, correct expression, understanding of the 
selection and fluency, which must not, however, exceed the 
speed limit. Take these points into account when marking 
the reading and there will be steady improvement. Do not 
forget to praise and encourage even slight improvement. 

Place a premium on good reading. Sometimes let a good 
reader put away his book and read out of some attractive 
little book of teacher’s. 

An unfailing device for helping to produce good reading 
is the following: Have a book of short selections of prose 
and poetry, which are easily within the reading ability of 
the children. One of the many excellent supplementary 
readers is suggested. Allow one of the best readers to 
take this book home in the evening, select any story he 
wishes, and read it to the class the next day. The other 
children are always deeply impressed by this performance. 
Reading begins to assume new importance. They begin 
to regard it, not merely as a lesson, but as a possible ac- 
complishment, a means of giving pleasure to others and 
of securing prestige for one’s self. Every child in the room 
eagerly desires the same privilege. Here is another op- 
portunity to impress our standard of good reading, by 
giving the book to those children only who meet our re- 


_ quirements. This plan is a great spur to ambition and 


energy. It also rouses home interest in reading. 

To secure another diversion occasionally choose some 
child to be the reading teacher. This “teacher” takes 
a chair at the table and calls on the children to read. This 
is her sole office. She makes no corrections or criticisms. 
This continues to be the work of the regular teacher. 
There are many candidates for this position of honor. 
It falls to some child who reads very well and pays close 
attention. 

“Keep everlastingly atit.” Let this motto, distinguished 
more for force than for elegance, be adopted by every 
teacher of primary reading, for results are obtained only 
through patient, unceasing effort. Some children take 
up reading with ease; while others must work hard to gain 
proficiency in it. Our aim should be to have every child 
in the class able to read well. In some instances it takes 
almost a term of hard work before we can see any results 
of our labor. It is occasionally necessary to give additional 
help after school. If we can possibly avoid it, we must 
not allow any child to fall behind the grade. 

Supplementary reading is a great aid in learning to read. 
It gives the necessary practice in sight reading. En- 
courage the children to do outside reading. The practice 
is very necessary. 

We are told that the “reading class is the teacher's 
opportunity”; and that, “since the main object of litera- 
ture teaching is character building, soul development, 
ethical culture—call it what you may — literature 
should hold a more prominent place than any other sub- 
ject in the curriculum of our elementary schools.” 





O fly away on silent wing, ye boding owls of night! — 
O welcome little birds that sing the coming-in of light! 
For new, and new, and ever-new, 
The golden bud within the blue; 
And every morning seems to say: 
“There’s something happy on the way, 
And God sends love to you!”— Van Dyke 
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A Talk on Reading VII 


The Question of Phonics 


« INCE the drill in recognizing the word expressed 
by its several sounds must be continual, thorough 
and almost endless, I take especial care to do as 
much as possible in the form of recreation exercises, 

that is, little devices that require only a few moments of 

time and yet serve to give additional discipline in quickness 
of mind while at the same time, nerves and muscles are 
being benefited by a change of employment. 

“The first of these games,” again referring to the ever- 
useful book, is based upon the names of the children. 
You know what fun the introduction of the personal al- 
ways affords primary tots? Well, we use a combination 
of the motor work, sense training and some of the earlier 
fotms of ‘games,’ as we always call them. This one is very 
simple to begin with, but it can be developed almost end- 
lessly. We start with a ‘bowing game.’ I select three 
or four children and place them in a line before and facing 
the class. I say, ‘Children I wish to make you acquainted 
with — and — and —.’ I do not pronounce the names of 
the children, but sound them instead. As each child in 
the line catches his own particular name, he bows very 
politely. If his name is sounded, and he fails to recognize 
it, he must remain in the lines, as new ones are formed, 
until he becomes proficient enough to hear the word in the 
slowly sounded letters. At first, I take the children in the 
order in which they happen to be standing, but as soon as 
we are well started, I call upon them promiscuously. This 
is the first step and as progress warrants it, I plan to make 
the device harder and harder. 

“One interesting way in which to vary this little game 
is to combine it with one of the earlier sense training de- 
vices. I begin with a single word or a short command and 
carry the plan out in this manner. Write a word on the 
blackboard, such as ‘ Hop,’ ‘Skip,’ ‘Jump,’ or any other verb 
from the one-word imperative sentences you made use of 
earlier in the year. Let the word you have written remain 
but a moment and then erase it. Call upon three or four 
pupils, sounding the names as you did before, but, in this 
case, sounding them much more rapidly. When you have 
given your entire command, the children should perform 
the action in the same order in which they were named. 
After a time, make use of two of these short imperatives, 
sounding the names of the two pupils selected to carry out 
the command. Be sure that the order of action is always 
correct, for even in the very few moments devoted to de- 
vices of this kind, it is possible for young children to gain 
an invaluable training in observation and accuracy pro- 
viding only that the teacher is exacting in her management 
of details. From the two verbs, the pupils may go into 
the work using three, four and even five one-word commands 
and, of course, a corresponding number of sounded names 
of the selected children. It is remarkable what skill even 
little children attain in remembering things in an accu- 
rate way, when the game is carried out in such a rapid 
manner that only the very shortest period of time is allowed 
for visualizing a list of five or six verbs written hastily on 
the blackboard and then instantly erased. 

“Another game, that has always been a prime favorite 
with my children, is played at the seats. It.gives a vast 
amount of drill in word recognition, beside affording a few 
moments of vigorous physical work and, incidentally, it 
gives training in a knowledge of the names of various parts 
of the body. In playing this game, the teacher should stand 
before her pupils, doing nothing at all until the perfect 
attention of every child in the room is secured. _Then 
begin to give your commands speaking and sounding 
rapidly but distinctly. The form of command used is, 
You may touch your h-éa-d, a-r-m, h-d-nd, m-ou-th,’ 
etc. As soon as the children grasp the words given, they 
should touch the part of the body indicited. Be sure to 
work rapidly,.for the game loses half of its enjoyment if 
allowed to and the faster you go, the quicker and more 
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adept the boys and girls will become in blending sounds 
to form words. Continue this for a few days, or until 
the children are perfectly familiar with all of the words 
used, and then go by degrees into the harder forms until 
you have reached the point where the entire command may 
be sounded and the form varied each time as, ‘N &-d y-du-r 
h-&a-d,’ ‘ W-a-ve y-Qu-r h-&-nd,’ ‘T-ou-ch y-ou-r sh-du-ld-er,’ 
etc. These two devices, simple as they are, help to enliven 
many a dull day and, because of their rapidity and the zest 
with which little children enter into them, they are a great 
help in getting the pupils through the first hard stages of the 
work in Phonics. Best of all, they furnish, through their 
element of play, a powerful incentive to quick thinking, a 
quality that is indispensable in all successful work in Phonic 
drill. So much for the blend work. 

“Before we leave the subject of ear-training, let me give 
you an idea that has been very helpful to me in my work. 
Of course, you understand that all of this preliminary work 
on cultivating quickness of ear and skill in blending sounds 
is but the initial step toward the actual ‘digging out’ 
of new words by the children themselves. Since the first 
of the actual words presented will be the commonly called 
families of three-letter words, such as, ‘at,’ ‘cat,’ ‘bat,’ 
etc., I start a little bit of such work very early in the year. 
It is extremely simple and we keep at it but a few moments 
now and then, yet later on the effects of our snatches of time 
used on this game are unmistakably evident. This device 
is nothing more or less than a drill in matching words ac- 
cording tosound. This is played during odd moments when 
the children are at their seats. As in the other games, out- 
lined before, speed is a prime requisite. The teacher be- 
gins the work by saying, ‘Tell me a word that sounds like 
cat.’ As the boys and girls think of the other words of the 
‘at’ family, they raise their hands and give their contri- 
butions as their names are called. Try to give the children 
a chance to tell the words in the order in which the hands 
went up, that is, the first one ready recites first, etc. This 
plan stimulates the desire to excel in quick thinking and 
‘wakes up’ a great many of the naturally slow pupils. 
Guide this work carefully so that when you get ready to 
build and pronounce the different families of words, the 
materials for the work will already have been made familiar 
through playing the rhyming game. Once in a while, 
just to give variety and a little bit of fun, I give two-syllable 
words to be matched. This is always very enjoyable and, 
although harder to do, seems to be a not impossible feat 
for my primary tots. For instance, I give the word able, 
using it in a sentence and then pronouncing it as a modé) 
for rhyming. Although the work is slow at first, some 
child offers the word ‘table,’ another the name ‘ Mable,’ etc. 
Try the plan. If you once use it, I assure you that it will 
be a regular part of your curriculum forever after. 

“Now for one of the most important things of all, at least 
in my judgment,” and the teacher launched out on a new 
line of things. ‘Every day and every day and every day,” 
she continued impressively, “my boys and girls get thorough 
and continual and never failing drills in the pronunciation 
of all sorts of words. Of all the careless, haphazard, 
slovenly speakers in the world, we Americans take the 
prize. It may be because we are always in a hurry or 
simply on account of an inborn carelessness, but, at any 
rate, we have contracted and elided and hurried our words 
until we swallow about half of them and do not stop to do 
justice to the parts we are forced to express in order to 
make ourselves intelligible at all. America resounds with 
such expressions as ‘fightin,’ ‘huntin,’ ‘sayin,’ and a whole 
tribe of ‘other words, utterly innocent of the possession of 
any of the final consonants, the dictionary allows them. 
Long ago I made up my mind that the way in which to 
at least make a step toward the precise, clean-cut speech of 
our English cousins, was to begin pronunciation drills 
down in the pri grades and, ever since that resolution 
was taken, I have done my feeble best by every roomful 
of children entrusted to my care. I allow three minutes 
a day for this work. Sometimes it is the last two minutes 
before dismissal, when we are all ready to go home and are 
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waiting for the bell. At other times it is the last three 
minutes of our time allowed for Opening Exercises. Again, 
it will end our regular Reading or Phonic lesson. At any 
rate, we manage to get this drill in regularly, at some period 
of the day and throughout the rest of the time I wage a 
relentless war on all forms of slovenly speech. In our 
pronunciation drills, I select lists of words in which the 
beginning or final consonants are apt to be slighted. Words 
ending in “en,” “ed,” “ing,” etc., receive careful attention. 
In the group ending in “ed,” especial watchfulness must be 
exercised lest the children give the last syllable too much 
accent. Avoid giving either too short or too broad a 
sound to the vowel in this final syllable as all children are 
prone to say such words with a decided short “u” sound 
instead of the proper enunciation of the “e.”’ These lists 
do not always comprise words of the same kind. I keep 
on the watch for material to inculcate into my work and 
from time to time I add any that I chance to hear mumbled 
in the school-room or outside of it. The final t of many of 
our most common words will not suffer for a careful and 
clear-cut enunciation. This same care must be adhered 
to in the regular reading lessons and I often find it wise to 
carry on my reading recitations with the entire length of the 
room between myself and my pupils. At that distance, 
the absence of the imperfectly pronounced syllables is 
easily detected. In giving this kind of drill, it is a good 
plan to follow out some settled order of recitation so that 
the greatest amount of work may be accomplished in the 
shortest possible time. Train the children to recite rapidly 
and consecutively up a certain row and down the next one 
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so that the drill may go on uninterruptedly from one end 
of the room to the other. Try to foster a pride in the 
smoothness and speed with which the children carry on this 
plan of procedure. After a short timie, I find it an easy 
matter to go all around the room several times in a very 
few minutes. The teachers, in setting the model for each 
word in this kind of drill, must be very sure that she pro- 
nounces the words slowly and distinctly, giving no one sylla- 
ble either more or less than its proper amount of emphasis.” 

“Now as to the learning of the sounds and their corre- 
sponding diacritical markings. At some time during the 
first year, all of the sounds of the consonants and vowels 
must be thoroughly memorized. The great and much 
mooted question with primary teachers is, “ Just when is it 
best for this work to be begun? Some teachers start out 
with the learning of sounds the very first day of the school 
year. Others wait until after the second term begins. 
Again, teachers differ greatly in their opinions as to what 
order the different letters should follow as they are given, 
one by one, to the children. I never disturb myself about 
answering the first question, for I find that the boys and 
girls will always indicate when the time has come to take 
up the formal work with vowels and consonants. When 
reading has gone forward to a certain extent, it is unfailingly 
true, or has always been so in my experience, that some 
keen-eyed girl or boy will call my attention to the fact that 
the first letters in certain words in the reading lessons or the 
blackboard lists look or sound the same. When that hap- 
pens, I consider that the class is ready for the introduction 
of the work with sounds and I proceed accordingly.” 





Reading Lesson for St. Patrick’s 
: Day 
Why We Call It the Irish Potato 


Lutu G. PARKER 


About the time that Captain John Smith and his friends, 
and the Pilgrim Fathers were getting settled in this coun- 
try, the people of Ireland were very poor and very un- 
happy. There were wars, one after the other, which 
kept the men so busy that they had no time to plant 
corn or attend to their homes; they had only time to fight 
for those homes to keep the enemy from taking them 
away from them. And even when they did plant any 
thing along would come an army, and trample it down or 
carry off the crops. So many, many times there was not 
enough to eat, and the people died of hunger. 

All this time the people of Ireland had never seen a 
potato. But they were growing in our own America in 
Virginia. Some of the Indians knew about them, and 
the people who settled in Jamestown had tasted them and 
found them good. When Sir Walter Raleigh came to see 
the country he took some potatoes back home with him. 

Stopping in Ireland, he left some and they were planted. 
They grew very well there in the warm, moist soil. And 
growing under the ground they could not be found or 
destroyed so easily by an army when it marched over. 
So the Irish people planted more potatoes, and dug them 
when they were hungry, and lived upon them while the 
wars went on. 

They ate them baked or boiled, with butter and salt, and 
they made what we call an Irish stew from them. After 
they got the potato the people felt that there would be a 
protection against famine in Ireland. This is the reason 
that we call them the Irish Potato. 


The Shamrock 


This tiny bit of clover 
Has traveled all the way 
From Ireland to tell you 
That it’s St. Patrick’s Day. 
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A PICTURE LESSON 


Ploughing 


Ploughing” 


What are these animals? I want to help them plough. 

Are they horses? No, they are oxen. Will they stop for dinner? 

What do you think they are doing? Will they rest for awhile? 

They are ploughing the hard, rough earth. I hope they will. They must be tired. 
They have to pull very hard. They are getting hungry, too. 

I try to think I am with them. They will want water to drink. 

It is a bright morning in early spring. When they have eaten, they will plough again. 
I almost feel the warm air blowing. Were you ever in the country? 

I think I can feel it in my face. Were you there in the spring? 

The sunshine makes me happy. Did you go out in the big fields? 

How clear and bright the sky looks! You have been to grandfather’s farm. 
It is a pearly blue. Did he use oxen? I thought so. 

Look at the clods of earth. How are the oxen fastened together? 
They are a rich mellow brown. There are no lines to be seen. 

I feel that I must work, ‘too. How ‘do they know where to go? 


. ’ 
Spring’s New Gown 
M. LovlIsE Forp 
Dame Springtime stood at her cottage door And over the fields and through the wood 
And looked on the fields so brown, Her handiwork was seen. 
And she said, “Indeed, it is surely time 
I put on my new green gown. She summoned the birds from the sunny south, 
And the butterflies and bees, 
“The winds of March are fierce and cold, And the hum of bees and the songs of birds 
But April will soon be here, Were heard in the budding trees. 
And the children will all come tripping forth 
To greet her with merry cheer. The children laughed in merry glee, 
: As they hunted the violets sweet, 
“And close behind her, with skies of blue, And happy songs of springtime sang, 
Will come dancing sunny May, With tripping, dancing feet. 
And before we know it sweet June will come, 
And that brings Children’s Day.” And by-and-by her task was done — 
A dainty, dazzling gown, 
So she sent the word both far and near, With buttercups for buttons bright, 
That Springtime had come to stay, And daisies up and down, 
And every trace of ice and snow 
Said good-by and ran away. And apple-blooms and lilacs sweet, 
And snow-balls white and pure — 
A wireless message she also sent There never was a prettier gown 
To the daffodils underground, In all the world, I’m sure. 
And the snow-drops white, and the crocuses — 
They were glad to hear the.sound. She smilingly viewed her work of love 
As she stood at her cottage door; 
“The long cold winter has gone at last,” “T think I’ve done as well,” she said, 
She heard them softly say, “As I’ve done in years before. 
“Thank God that Springtime is here once more, 
She has surely come to stay.” “T love to make the world look bright, 
. And to hear the children say. 
A beautiful gown she began to weave, ‘The sweetest day of all the year, 
Of the brightest, softest green, Is our own Children’s Day.’” 
* From “ What the Pictures Say,” by Maud Moore. Educationa Publishing Company 
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‘ff ARCH — what a month for landscapes! Some 
days the wind blows hard and it is dark and dreary, 
some days the sun shines brightly and even the 
damp ground, with its numerous puddles of water, 

reflects the sunlight, and then again it freezes hard. 

I, of course, do not know what text-books you are using, 
but in nearly all readers there are stories of March weather, 
or of a little boy flying a kite in the March breezes. For 
the first one or two landscapes, let us leave out the figures 
and work for the proper expression of the landscape. 
For instance, the story is about a dark day. Now, if the 
sky is made a beautiful blue, or the child is over ambi- 
tious and draws a sun in his landscape, although it may be a 
beautiful scene to him, I would try to make him feel that 
that is not what is wanted by praising the work of some 
child who has it corrrectly drawn. The three colors which 
give the gray we want are yellow, red, and blue, used in 
the order named and with no one of three colors predominat- 
ing. If the children use yellow and then purple, the same 
effect may be obtained, but we are going to teach them from 
the beginning how to mix colors. The same three colors 
are used in making the ground in the picture, but here we 
shall use them in a little different order. Blue, yellow and 
red will give us brown, as well as gray, but for the brown 
use them in the order which I have named second. This 
brown may be a very vivid one, but a very light touch of 
blue over all will tone it down. I know I have kept saying 
all along: “Let the child work out his own ideas,” but just 
this once I want to break that rule and ask you to help them 
get a correct idea of the day described in our story, by dic- 
tating to them the use of the colors, and by having all apply 
the same color at the same time. Only, once you dictate 
to them, guard against it as a custom, for it always changes 
their work from their own ideas to yours, making it, in a 
sense, valueless. Of course, if the ground is green, then the 
combination of blue and yellow will give green, with red 
used to tone it down. The combination of any two of 
these three colors can be made less vivid by using just a 
little of the third. 

The expression of the vegetable growth in the picture in 
which the wind is blowing is always interesting to children. 
Leaning trees, bent with the wind, are attractive. Lines 
representing grass, if all slanting in the same direction, will 
express wind. 

When the children have gotten along pretty well with 
the landscapes without figures, add the latter. Just say, 
“We are going to draw a boy running and flying a kite, 
on a windy day, either a bright or a dark windy day.” 
Then they must give expression to four ideas in their pic- 
tures — a running boy, flying kite, wind, and the kind of 
day mentioned. 

If the boy in the picture is to be the centre of attraction, 
be sure he is, and that he occupies a place in the picture 
which will make him prominent, also that he is large 
enough to be readily noticed. And let me repeat once more 
that the picture should fill the space it is supposed to fill. 

The children like to see their pictures on the line, and as 
they can the more readily see their own mistakes in that 
way, try always to find time to thus help them, even if 
you have to take a separate day todoso. And don’t forget 
to show them pictures cut from magazines, or otherwise 
procured, which will give them ideas of what is wanted, 
always remembering not to show one which could in any 
way be an illustration of what you are to tell them. 

Most teachers believe in water-colors, from the first grade 
up, and perhaps they are-right. But at least, they should 
be put in, in the second grade, and become one of the 
mediums for drawing right through the twelfth grade. 
When you get them, get boxes which have but the three 
primary colors, red, yellow, and blue. 

March landscapes furnish excellent subjects for the water- 
colors. The boxes should be opened and placed on the 
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Drawing Lessons 


L. F. HENDERSON 







desks at the upper right-hand corner, with the open cover 
of the box towards the pupil. The paints can be mixed 
in the cover, or applied directly to the painting. The 
latter method is the better, and, if used in the beginning, no 
harder than the other. You might go about it in this way: 
Moisten with water all the portion of the picture which 
represents sky. Then, rub the brush over the yellow cake, 
which, with the other two, has previously been treated to a 
drop of water to soften the paint. Quickly apply this 
color to the sky, then red, and last of all blue. The colors 
will blend and be clearer than if mixed in the paint box, 
besides giving variety to the sky where one or the other 
color is a little more apparent than the rest. 

The ground is treated in the same way, also any object 
in the painting. I think I should start with the objects 
in the picture, making a very rough dab of them, hurrying 
to the sky and then the ground, going back and working on 
the objects again, and so on, never allowing any part of 
the painting to become dry till after the last touch is put on. 
That sounds hard, but the paintings which we are to at- 
tempt are so very simple that it isn’t really as hard as it 
sounds. Take the story of “Jack and Jill.” Jack beside 
the pump and the pail on the ground makes one day’s 
work. Jack and Jill going up hill together will do for an- 
other; when they are tumbling down hill — another. 
And there you have the whole nursery rhyme in three 
chapters, with the second one put first, because there is 
only one figure in it. 

“Oh, but figures are hard to paint!” I hear you say. 
Not at all, if you don’t work for detail but only for mass. 
One color for head, one for cap and blouse and one for 
shoes and stockings, no features on the face, no attempt 
at any details in dress, just colored masses. You will be 
surprised at the results, if you only follow everything I 
have given here, though I know the first few lessons will 
be a mess. The mess won’t last long after one or two get 
pretty fair results and are duly praised for it. 

“Jack jump over the candle-stick,” “Humpty Dumpty,” 
and other nursery rhymes are good as subjects for these 
lessons. 

Never draw the objects in the picture with a pencil or any 
other medium before painting them. Nothing should be drawn 
first, but all work done with the paints and always in mass. 

Easter — another holiday — hence more holiday work. 
Try stories of Easter lilies in all grades first. You probably 
won’t have a lily in your room, but perhaps there will be 
one in some window where the children may see it or you 
may find a good picture of one to show them. Then let 
them both draw and paint it, massing it in in pencil or 
charcoal or perhaps crayon, one day, and painting it an- 
other. Also, an Easter lily, cut out freehand and pasted 
on a background of some other color will interest the chil- 
dren. In this case the lily cut out should be reasonably 
large. If you can secure some other plants, typical of 
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this season of the year, do so; have them where the pupils 
may see them, occasionally, draw their attention to them 
and then, in the first two grades, put them out of sight 
before drawing class, and in the third and fourth grades, 
leave them where they may be plainly seen for the children 
to draw them, thus helping them in their present observa- 
tion work. They ought to be ready now to notice that on 
one-half the plant, the colors are a little darker than on the 
other — a little blue, judiciously applied, darkens the shady 
side of the plant. 

Now that the children have become so familiar with 
these plants, they could easily be used to advantage as 
motives for design work. Have the children tear a 
flower motive that is not too large, from paper and place 
it on another piece of the same kind of paper, tearing the 
under piece carefully, exactly like the upper one. Re- 
peat this until five or more motives are secured, when they 
may be pasted on a booklet or note-book as a border 
across it mear the top or simply used to paste on paper of a 
contrasting color to show what can be done with these 
very simple ideas. 

We have not done any one-minute sketches in the third 
or fourth grades so far. Let’s get a few in this month. 
A day of this kind of work now and then is always enjoyed 
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by pupils and teachers alike. The object of a one-minute 
sketch is the best drawing in the shortest time. 
Secure a cap, ink bottle, bell, vase — anything in fact that 


is very simple in outline. Have the children prepare all 


materials for drawing, then place the object to be drawn 
in full sight of all, and without doing any drawing at all, 
have them look at the object steadily for one minute, 
then hide it and give them just a minute or two to draw 
it. Call “Time!” when all work ceases and a few drawings 
are held up for criticism, and let them do the criticising. 
Repeat this with the same object in a different position, 
and so on, till they have had three or four chances. They 
will like it ever so much and it helps them to see and think 
quickly. 

Don’t put these one-minute sketch lessons in too often, 
but used occasionally, they help. I like speed in drawing 
too, but don’t want it cultivated too much, as we are 
looking for quality rather than quantity. 





Dictation for March 


The Evacuation of Boston 


Long ago, in 1775, this country belonged to Englani 
The king had sent over soldiers to make the people obey 
him. These troops were living in Boston. General 
Howe was their leader. The people of Boston did not 
like to have soldiers in their city. 

The American soldiers were in Cambridge. George 
Washington had been chosen as their leader. He was 
a brave man whom everyone could trust. He was: called 
General Washington. 

The British soldiers were having a fine time. They 
were having feasts and dances and plays. Washington had 
forts built in Cambridge and fired cannon-balls into Boston. 
Still the British would not go. 

At last he made a wise plan. He ordered the soldiers 
to cut down trees and make fences for a fort. When 
these were finished, they put the frames into carts. 
Then in the night they marched away to South Boston. 

It was a country place in those days. They stepped 
very softly. They wrapped the wheels of the carts in 
straw to stop the noise. They put straw in the roads. 
No one heard them. 

On they marched until they came to Dorchester Heights 
Here was the best: place for a fort. Cannon could be fired 
right into Boston, and into the British ships. 

But they were careful not to let General Howe hear 
them until the fort was finished. He would have sent 
his soldiers to break up their work. The Americans 
toiled rapidly. They put the frames in place. Then 
they covered them with earth. Now General Washington 
was ready. 

When General Howe awoke he was astonished. He 
could hardly believe his eyes. “We must destroy that 
fort,” he said, “or we shall never be able to stay in 
Boston.” 

He ordered his soldiers to drive away the Americans. 
They got into boats and started to go, but a great storm 
came up. The boats had to come back. The Americans 
went on with their work and finished the fort. 

General Howe saw that it was of no use to stay. He 
sent word to Washington. He promised to go away 
if General Washington would not fire at the British sol- 
diers while they were getting into their ships. Wash- 
ington agreed to this. 

So General Howe and his soldiers sailed away. Then 
the American soldiers marched into Boston. How glad 
the people were! 

They were very proud of Washington. He rode through 
the streets in a carriage, and the folks cheered and 
shouted. 

This was on the seventeenth of March, seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-six. It is a famous day for Boston. 
We call it Evacuation Day. 
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Week by Week Lesson Plans in English 


CAROLINE GRIFFIN 


First Year 


First WEEK 

Monday 

Talk about the new month: What month is this? What 
was last month? What month follows March? What 
season is this? What are the three months of the Spring 
season? What season follows Spring? What season is 
just past? How many days has March? What is March 
sometimes called? (The windy month.) 


Tuesday 
Write the date. Write the word March. 


Wednesday 

Talk about the wind. Can we see the wind? How do 
we know when the wind is blowing? What does the wind 
do to the trees? What does it do to the clothes hanging 
on the line? What does it do to our faces? (Makes our 
cheeks rosy.) 


Thursday 
To be taught to the children: 


Wuo Has SEEN THE WIND? 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither I nor you; 
But when the leaves hang trembling 
The wind is passing through. 


Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I, 
But when the trees bow down their heads 
‘ The wind is passing by.— Christina Rosselli 
Friday 
Teach the children the poem given above. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about wind-mills: How they are used; how they 
turn; Holland and the wind-mills of that country. 


Tuesday 
Write: 
Who has seen the wind? 
Neither you nor I. 


Wednesday 
Story to be told to the children: 


Tae WINpDs 


This is one of the stories that the fathers and mothers in Greece 
used to tell their children. 

£olus was the father of all the winds, great and small. He had six 
sons and six daughters. 

When the children were old enough, they went out into the world 
to work. Often they were gone all al long. 

They had to sweep and dust the whole world. They carried water 
from the sea to wash and scrub the earth. 

They helped to move the great ships across the ocean. They scat- 
tered the seeds, and watered the flowers, and did many other helpful 
things. 

And these things are what the winds do for us to-day. 

Can you tell the names of the four great winds? (East, West, North, 
South.) 


Thursday 
Have the children tell you about Aolus and his winds. 


Friday 
Write: The four winds are East, West, North and 
South. 
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TuirD WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about kites and kite-flying: How does a kite fly? 
How high will a kite fly? How do boys make kites? 
Tell the children about the kites of Japan, and about 
kite-flying day in that country. 


Tuesday 

Have the children give as many words as they can that 
rhyme with kite. Write these on the blackboard, and use 
them for drill in phonics. 





Wednesday , 

Talk about pussy willows. Who has seen pussy willows? 
Who has seen pussy willows this year? Where? How do 
we find the little pussies growing? What are they covered 
with? What for? (To protect the tiny buds from cold.) 


Thursday 
Write: Pussy willows have gray fur. 


Friday 
To be committed to memory: 


Whatever way the wind doth blow, 
Some heart is glad to have it so; 

So blow it east, or blow it west, 

The wind that blows — that wind is best. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday 
Tell the children about St. Patrick, the good old Irish 
saint, whose birthday comes in March. 


Tuesday 
Have the children tell you about St. Patrick. 


Wednesday 
Write: Spring begins in March. 


Thursday 
Fill the blank spaces in the following: 
The East Wind comes from the ——. 
The West Wind comes from the ——. 
The North Wind comes from the ——. 
The South Wind comes from the ——. 


Friday 
Talk about the signs of Spring. 


Second Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 


To be committed to memory: 


THe WinD 


I saw you toss the kites on high, 

And blow the birds about the sky; 

And all around I heard you pass, 

Like ladies’ skirts across the grass — ' 
O wind, a-blowing all day long, 

O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


I saw the different things you did, 
But always you yourself you hid. 
I felt you push, I heard you call, 
I could not see yourself at all — 

O wind, a-blowing all day long, 
O wind, that sings so loud a song! 


O you that are so strong and cold; 
O blower, are you young or old? 
Are you a beast of field and tree, 
Or just a stronger child than me? 
O wind, a-blowing all day long? 
O wind, that sings so loud a song? 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


_ Children copy the first stanza of the poem, and commit 
it to memory, 
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Tuesday 
Copy and learn the second stanza of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Copy and learn the third stanza of the poem. 


Thursday 
Recite the entire poem. 


Friday 
Write a list of the naming words (nouns) in the poem. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 


Galloping, galloping, galloping in, 

Into the world with a stir and a din. 

The north wind, the east wind, the west wind together, 

In-bringing, in-bringing the March’s wild weather. 
Tuesday 


Write five sentences, telling what the wind does. 


Wednesday 
Story for reproduction: 


SPRING 

It was Spring. 

The sun had melted the snow from the hill-tops; the grass blades 
were pushing their way through the brown earth, and the buds on the 
trees were beginning to break open and let the tiny green leaves peep 
out. 

A bee, waked from the sleep in which he had lain all through the 
winter, rubbed his eyes, then opened the door and looked out to see if 
the ice and snow and the north wind had gone away. Yes;* there was 
warm, clear sunshine. 

He slipped out of the hive, stretched his wings and flew away. 

He went to the apple tree and asked, “Have you anything for a 
hungry bee, who has eaten nothing the whole winter long?”’ 

The apple tree answered: 

“No; you have come too early. My blossoms are still buds and so 
I have nothing for you. Go to the cherry tree.” 

He flew, to the cherry tree and said, “‘ Dear cherry tree, have you any 
honey for a hungry bee?” 

The cherry tree answered: 

“Come again to-morrow; to-day my blossoms are shut up, but whe! 
they are open you are welcome to them.” 

Then he flew to a bed of tulips nearby. They had large, beautiful 
flowers, but there was neither sweetness nor perfume in them and he 
could not find any honey. 

Tired and hungry, the poor bee turned to seek his home, when a tiny 
dark blue flower, beside a hedge, caught his eye. 

It was a violet that was all ready for the bee’s coming. The violet 
opened its cup of sweetness. The drank his fill, and carried some 
honey to the hive. — Selected and adapted 


Thursday 
Children retell, in their own words, the story of “Spring.”’ 


Friday 
Write five sentences about spring. 
THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 
If a task is once begun, 
Never leave it till it’s done; 
Be the labor great or small 
Do it well, or not at all. 
Tuesday 


Talk about signs of spring! Sky, bright sun, warmer days, 
return of birds, pussy willows, swelling buds. 


Wednesday : 
Write five sentences about pussy willows. 


Thursday 
Write a letter to your sister or brother, telling about 
pussy willow. 


Friday 
Write a sentence coutaining the word blue; one with the 
word green; pink; yellow; red; white. 
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MOB Fourts Werx 
Monday aie 
Tell the children about St. Patrick. 


Tuesday 
Write three sentences about St. Patrick. 


W ednesday 
Write the names of all the members of the family, and 
your address. 


Thursday 
For dictation: 


Under the snowdrifts the blossoms are sleeping, 
Dreaming their dreams of sunshine and June. 


Friday 
Talk about the wind, and what it does. 
Third Year 
First WEEK 
Monday 


To be committed to memory: 


Tue VoIce oF THE GRASS 
Here I come creeping, creeping, everywhere: 
By the dusty roadside, 
On the sunny hillside, 
Close by the noisy brook, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 
All around the open door, 
Where sit the aged poor; 
Here where the children play, 
In the bright and merry May, 
I come creeping, creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you’ll meet 


Cheering the sick at heart. 
Toiling his busy part — 
Silently creeping. creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere, 
You cannot see me coming, 
Nor hear my low sweet humming, 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping. creeping everywhere. 


Here I come creeping. creeping everywhere, 
More welcome than the flowers 
In summer’s pleasant hours; 
The gentle cow is glad, 
And the merry bird not sad, 
To see me creeping, creeping everywhere, 


Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere; 
My humble song of praise 
Most joyfully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
— Sarah Roberts Boyle 


Copy the first half of the poem. 


Tuesday 
Copy the rest of the poem. 


Wednesday 
Commit to memory the first two stanzas of the poem. 


Thursday 
Commit to memory the second two stanzas of the poem. 


Friday 
Recite the entire poem. 


SeconD WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of the nouns in the porm. 
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Tuesday 
Write a list of the verbs in the poem. 


Wednesday 
Write a list of adjectives in the poem. 


Thursda 
For dictation: 
In her dress of silver gray, 
Comes the Pussy Willow gay; 
Like a little Eskimo, 
Clad in fur from top to toe. 
Friday 
Write five sentences about pussy willows. 


THmrp WEEK 
Monday 
Write, to a classmate, a telegram of not more than ten 
words, saying that Spring is coming. 


Tuesday 
Write a letter to a pussy willow. 


Wednesday 
Talk about the wind and what it does. 


Thursday 
Write five sentences telling what the wind docs. 


Friday 
Write‘the story of St. Patrick. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
For dictation: 
Da and after year, 
Dice te wets'the Rae : ‘ 
And the slender branches far and wide, 
Tell the mighty oak is the forest’s pride. 
Tuesday 
Write a list of at least ten objects beginning with m. 
Who can write the longest list? 


Wednesday : 
Write a rhyme of four lines about the wind. 


Thursday 
Write a story about some pet that you have or that you 
know about. 


Friday 
Tell something that makes you happy. 
Tell something that makes you sorry. 
Tell something that you think it is right to do. 
Tell something that you think it is wrong to do. 


Fourth Year 


First WEEK 
Monday 
To be committed to memory: 


THe FarRies 
Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We dare’nt go a-hunting, 
For fear of little men; 
Wee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all together; 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather, 


Down along the rocky shore, 
Some make their home; 
They live on crispy pancakes 
Of yellow tide-foam; 
Some in the reeds 
Of the black mountain lake, 
With frogs for their watch-dogs, 
All night awake. 
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High on the hilltop, 
The old sits; 
He is now so old and gray 
- bya nigh lost his — 
y the craggy hillside, 
Through the mosses bare, 
They have planted thorn trees 
For pleasure here and there. 
Is any man so daring, 
As dig one up in spite? 
He shall find their sharpest thorns 
In his bed at night. 


Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rushy glen, 
We dare’nt go a-hunting, 
os 3 0! es 5 men, 
ee folk, good folk, 
Trooping all 
Green jacket, red cap, 
And white owl’s feather. — William Allingham 


Copy the poem. 


Tuesday 
Learn the first half of the poem. 


Wednesday 


Learn the rest of the poem. 


Thursday 
Answer the following questions: 
What is meant by the airy mountain? 
What is meant by the rushy glen? What is a glen? 
Why are the fairies called wee folk? 
‘What is meant by their trooping? 
What are crispy pan-cakes? 
What are reeds? 
Why is a mountain lake called black? 


Friday 
What old king sits? 
What are wits? 
What is a craggy hillside? 
Why are the mosses called bare? 
Write a description of a fairy as given in the poem. 


SEconD WEEK 
Monday 
Talk about the following: What story, that you have 
read, do you like best? Why? What game do you like 


best? Why? What song do you like best? Why? What 
study do you like best? Why? 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 


Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime; 

And, departing, leave behind us, 
Foot-prints on the sands of time. 


Wednesday 
Write about what the wind does. 


Thursday 
Write about the signs of Spring that you have noticed. 


Friday 
Talk about what you saw on your way to school. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday 
Write a list of all the words you can think of that begin 
with 4. Who can write the longest list? 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 


In spring when stirs the wind, I know 
That soon the crocus buds will blow; 
For ’tis the wind who bids them wake 
And into pretty blossoms break. 
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Wednesday 
Write a description of the teacher’s desk. 


Thursday 
Write an informal invitation to a St. Patrick’s Day en- 
tertainment at the school. 


Friday 
Have a spelling match. 


FourtH WEEK 
Monday 
Write seven verbs. 
Write each in a different sentence. 


Tuesday 
For dictation: 
To look up and not down, 
To look forward and not back, 
To look out and not in, and 
To lend a hand. 
W ednesday 
Write a letter, if you are in the country, to some one in 
the city, telling what games you play at recess. If you 
live in the city, write to some one in the country. 


Thursday 
Write a description of some game you play. 


Friday 
Talk about the return of the birds. 
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The Gossips 
Susan M. KANE 


Sunbeams trooping out to play, 

Met the gossip, Wind, one day. 
Secrets whispered in his ear, 

Made him murmur, “Dear, oh, dear!” 


Quickly, then, away he blew, 

Down where friends, the willows, grew, 
When the news to them he told, 

Out they hung their curls of gold. 


Bending low, they told the brook, 

. Who with gurgling laughter shook, 

Blackbird cried, “Ka-lee! Ka-lee! 
Please do tell the fun to me!” 


Robin next received the word, 

And from him the snowdrop heard. 
She the message brought to me, 

As I stood beneath the tree. 


“Keep it secret? No,” I said. 
“News like that should always spread. 
Winds, come, blow the word along! 
Robin, put it in your song! 


“Rattle, showers. Tell it, trees. 
Fling your banners to the breeze! 

Sweetly, bells of flowers, ring! 
‘Here’s the secret. It is Spring!” 
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NUMBER 


Fourth Grade Number VII 


Kate K. O’NEILL 


AKE addition and subtraction of fractions a little 
harder, but not so hard that the work cannot all 
be done mentally. 

Teach division of fractions. They already know 
how to divide a fraction by an integer. Simply refer. to 
the principle: “Dividing the numerator or multiplying the 
denominator divides the fraction.” Give plenty of re- 
view of this, then teach them to divide an integer by a frac- 
tion. To divide an integer by a fraction, multiply by the 
denominator and divide by the numerator.” 

Be sure of these two principles before dividing a fraction 
by a fraction. 

Personally, I like reducing to a common denominator 
and dividing the numerators. But if you prefer inverting 
the divisor, do so, but do not attempt both with such 
young children. 


$zy-xe- 
124 
H+ 48 = 1k 


If you teach reducing to a common, denominator be sure 
the children understand +# + ${ = }¥ divided by 1, or they 
will be at a loss to know what has become of the fifteens. 

To divide a mixed number by a fraction is next. 


7)144 9)193 


24r 23 
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LESSONS 


Show them that 3 + 7 = #,, 193 + 9. 9 in 19 twice and 
1 over, 13 = 3,3 + 9 = . 

It will take some time for the children to readily see the 
last one and much drill will have to be given before they are 
given any problems to do for seat work. 

This is a good time to have the children commit to memory 
the square of all numbers to 25. Have them know these 
as they know the addition and subtraction combinations 
and the multiplication table. 


SEAT WorK 


1 Write in figures seventy-two thousand nine hundred 
forty-eight; two million two thousand two; five hundred 
forty-six thousand eight hundred five; four million nine 
hundred twenty-seven thousand two hundred fifteen. 

2 Add number 1 and write the answer in words. 

3 What is the difference between 465 X 84 and 947 X 39? 


4 If the quotient is 8, the divisor 43 and the remainder 


5, what is the number? 
5 The factors are 23, 47 and 19, what is the number? 
6 What is the answer in addition? Subtraction? 
Multiplication? Division? 


1 Make out bill and receipt it: 
Donald Cooper bought of Edwin DeLyne: 
3 lbs. coffee at 38 cts per lb. 
5 doz. eggs at 53 cts. per doz. 
12 Ibs. butter at 39 cts. per Ib. 
2 Ibs. cheese at 17 cts. per Ib. 
1 Ib. tea at 75 cts. per Ib. 


2 Tell if the following numbers are odd or even, prime 








wo 
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or composite, abstract or concrete. 64, 19, $4, 25, 18 Ibs. 
35 “doz. 
3 If 14 dolls cost $42, what will 19 dolls cost? 
11 dolls? 8 dolls? 
4 216 + 847 + 963 + 827 + 625 + 842. 
5 281,479,632 — 195,847,509. 
6 Tell what kind of fractions the following are: 
, to, '¥, 78, 4. 44, 4, ¢ 


Write the following tables: 
Dry Measure. 
Money. 
Liquid Measure. 
Square Measure. 
Linear Measure. 
Reduce the following: 


13 dolls? 


$5 

$2 

$1 

$3 

HH 

8 qts. 

12 gal. 

16 bu. 

288 sq. in. 

10,560 ft. 
72 in. 
9 in. 


cents 
dimes 
nickles 
half-dollars 
quarters 
pints 
quarts 
pecks 
sq. ft. 
miles 
yards 

ft. 


Divide 42,186 by 22, 33, 44, 55, 66, 77, 88, 99. 
Multiply 725 by 98, 87, 76, 65, 54, 43, 32, 21. 


+ f. 
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Hacete"™ 
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24 


ty + ty + 
4¢ + 9% + 7% 
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- What cost 42 lbs. of meat at 16 cts. a Ib.? 

Ardus bought 44 yds. of red ribbon, 6} yds. of blue 
ribbon and 9} yds. of yellow ribbon. How much did she 
buy in all? 

3 How much did it cost if the red ribbon was 15 cts. a 
yd. the blue 20 cts. and the yellow 25 cts.? 

4 a much did she have left from a five-dollar gold 
piece 

5 Factor 693, 1400, 450. 

6 6X 4X 5X 2 X 24 X 25 





8 X 25 X 12 X 40 X 15 


What is a Prime Number? 

Write all the prime numbers to 100. 
What is a Composite Number? 

Write all the composite numbers to 100. 
What is an Odd Number? 

Write all the odd numbers to 100. 
What is an Even Number? 

Write all the even numbers to 10 
What is an Abstract Number? | 

Write 3 abstract numbers. 


SOMDNMAPWHe 


— 
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11 What is a Concrete Number? 
12 Write 3 concrete numbers. 


1 A man bought a farm for $25,000, at $50 an acre. 
How many acres in the farm? 

2 He sold half of his farm for $55 an acre and the rest 
for $60 an acre. What did he sell it for? 

3 How much did he gain? 

4 He paid $28,000 for another farm. How much did 
he have left? 

5 Write in Roman Notation. 

48, 95, 63, 24, 58, 31, 82, 76, 207, 1000. 


1 The distance from New York to Chicago is 899 miles. 
If Gerald starts from New York and travels 264 miles and 
Leslie from Chicago and travels 352 miles, how far apart are 
they if they travel towards each other? 

2 How far apart are they if they travel away from each 
other? 

3 If a man was born in 1825, how old is he now? In 
1846? In 1872? In 1890? 

4 If a man is 46 years old in what year was he born? 
If ~ is 21 years old? 72 years? 95 years? 

How old will you be in 1920? 
8 In what year will you be 21 years old? 


1 Write the squares of all the numbers to 25. 
2 Write the combinations of 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. 


Reduce to improper fractions: 
4%, 6§, 18x45, 24¢, 32%. 
Reduce to whole or mixed numbers: 
ks 
, ’ .. ae 
Reduce to lowest terms: 
i, vos, tee 4, tes- 
ich is more and how much more? 


t or $, §or§ 
af 


Which is numerator? 
Which is denominator? 
What kind of a fraction is it? 
To wnat can it be reduced? 


92,654 + 89,287 + 44,284 + 19,547 + 65,943. 
847,264 — 213,415. 
92,416 X 497. (Prove by multiplying by left hand 
re first.) 
847,926 + 9. 
226,498 + 842. 
(42 + 84) — (27 + 36) + (92 X 43) — 648 + 8). 
Answers only: 
2X4X5X2+10X6XK2+8X 12+2+ 9. 
2+9+7—8+4—3+12—4—2-—7+8 
+ 4 — 10. 
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1 Write two of each of the following. Concrete num- 
ber, abstract, odd, even, composite, prime, mixed, proper 
fraction, improper fraction. 

2 By what are the following divisible? 

64, 50, 45, 36, 300. 
Write in Roman: 

19, 47, 425, 573, 1465. 

The factors are 27, 63 and 5. What is the number’? 
Factor 600. 
46 X 25. 
Make out the following bill and receipt it: 

Ina Garrett sold to Gertrude O’Brien: 


- W& 


NOP 


—— lbs. butter at ——-, —— sugar at —— 
—— lbs. tea at ——-, —— cheese at —— 
—— doz. eggs at ——, —— lbs. coffee at ——, and 


— crackers at ——. 


Write the squares of 15, 12, 25, 20, 19. 
Reduce 14 dollars, 7 dimes, 2 nickels to cents. 
Reduce 7 bu., 2 pk. 3 qt. to qts. 

Reduce 4 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to pts. 

Reduce 4 sq. yd. 3 sq. ft. 46 sq. in. to sq. in. 
Reduce 2 mi. 357 ft. to ft. 

Reduce 5 yds. 2 ft. 3 in. to in. 


Reduce 2% to lowest terms. 
Reduce 4? to a mixed number. 
Reduce 4% to an improper fraction. 
Reduce 24 to a fraction. 


NAQor WH 


$ Xx 4; +s X 9. 


5 
t 
16: 
$$+ 7, $+ 18; § + x. 
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Number Combinations 
Hazet M. GREGG 


Combinations of 13 


6 5 4 
7 8 9 
‘ A mother was baking pancakes for her children’s break- 
ast. 
On the plate in the warming. oven were already this 
number baked: 


eeeeeee 


How many? (Child Seven.) 
In the crock beside her there was sufficient batter to 
make this many: 


eeeeee ° 


How many? (Child Six.) 

How many pancakes would she be able to bake alto- 
gether? (Child Thirteen.) 

Seven pancakes and six pancakes are how many pan- 
cakes? (Child Thirteen.) 

What numbers make thirteen: 

6 
7 
13 

Teacher writes combination on one side. 

“TI have not enough pancakes,” thought the mother. 
“My children are so fond of pancakes,” so she put one 
more on~ the griddle. 

Teacher erases one from (2) and transfers to (1). How 
many pancakes were then baked? (Child Eight.) 

Batter sufficient for how many was left in the crock? 
(Child Five.) 

(Combination 5 developed and written at the side.) 

8 
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She heard her children dressing in the bedroom above. 
She thought, “I have yet time to bake one more pancake.” 
She did so:. She then had how many on plate in warm- 
ing oven? 
Batter sufficient for how many in crock, etc.? (Com- 
bination 4 developed. 
9 


Just then the children came tramping downstairs and 
their mother had no time to bake more pancakes, because 
she thought, “If I keep my boys and girls waiting for 
their breakfast they may be late for school.” 


Combinations of 14 
7 6 5 
7 & 9 


In a certain barnyard were two hens: an old black hen 
and a little yellow hen. 

Each had broods of little downy chickens. The yellow 
hen had this many: (Teacher illustrates on board.) 


dvdivded 


— 


How many? (Child Seven chickens.) 
The old black hen had this many: 





wdvdedd 


How many? (Child Seven chickens.) How many 
did both have? (Child Fourteen.) 

Seven chickens and seven chickens are how many chick- 
ens? (Child Fourteen chickens.) 

Seven and seven are what? (Child Fourteen.) 


(Teacher writes combination 7 at one side.) 
7 


14 


Every night at twilight these two hens would call, 
“Cluck! Cluck! Little chickens, come under mother’s 
wings,” and not content with sheltering her own seven, 
each tried to entice the other’s chickens under her wings 
also. 

One night old black hen clucked so loudly that one of 
yellow hen’s chicks came over to her. 

Teacher erases one from (1), transfers it to (2). Yellow 


"Hen then had how many? (Child Six.) Black Hen 


then had how many? (Child Eight.) Six chickens 
and eight chickens are how many chickens? 
(Child Fourteen chickens.) 
Six and eight are what? (Child Fourteen.) 
(Teacher writes down combination: 
6 
8 


14 


The next night greedy Black Hen clucked still more 
loudly. This time another little chicken left Yellow Hen 
mother and cuddled under Black Hen’s wings. 


(Combination 5 developed same as two above.) 
9 


14 , 
Several nights after that old Black Hen tried to call 
away other of Yellow Hen’s chicks, but the five left were 


such good, sensible little chickens that they stayed close 
to their own mother. 
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March Days 


FLORENCE JONES HADLEY 





O, wild March days, I know your ways; Rave as you will, earth yet will thrill 
We two have walked together At touch of soft grass clinging, 

The self-same path full long, and I At wee, swift shadows in the sun 
Can laugh at your wild weather. Of wild birds northward winging, 

I fearless roam the wind-swept hills And mossy eaves once more be glad 
And steal on sheltered hollows, Hiding again her swallows; 

I sing, “O heart, there is no March All life will sing, “There is no March 
But April ever follows.” But April ever follows.” 


- The Other Side of. the Moon 
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History in the Primary Grades 
Romulus and Remus 


Grace EvELYN]STARKS 


AR across the ocean is a beautiful country, whose 
skies are ever blue and whose breezes are ever 
balmy. Beautiful mountains raise their lofty peaks 
to the sky, and the sea spreads calm and lovely at its 

feet. This beautiful country is Italy, the home of the 
Romans. 

In its earliest days, Proca, its king, died and left his oldest 
son, Numitor, to reign in his stead, but Numitor had a 
wicked younger brother, Amulius, who drove him out of 
the country and ruled in his place. Now Numitor had a 
daughter who had twin sons, and fearing that they might 
one day take his throne from him, Amulius ordered them 
placed in a small boat and cast adrift in a large river. 

This great river overflowed its{banks, and when the water 
had receded, cast theboysfon dryfiground. |A wolf heard 
their cries of distress and\took themftofher den, where she 
cared for them. Finally, affgood shepherd discovered 
them, and took them home to his wife to raise with their 
own twelve boys. Strange to tell, this shepherd was 
Numitor’s man. Hefhad large flocks of sheep to tend, and 
as the twins grew older and stronger he allowed them to 
care for the sheep. 

Romulus and Remus, for that was the names of the twins, 
gtew to be fine, manly lads andgstronger than’any of the 
young men in thejsurroundingjcountry. It{happened one 
day that a robber,band sought te steal the good shepherd’s 
sheep, and although Romulus! by his great strength was 
able to protect himself, Remus was taken prisoner. Claim- 
ing that he was trespassing on the king’s property, they took 
him to Amulius for punishment. Remus so resembled{his 
mother that the king knew who he was at once, and while 
puzzling as to what to do with him,!‘Romulus arrived with 
a band of his shepherd comrades, rescued his brother and, 
as the secret of their parentage had been3made known to 
them, put his grandfather, Numitor, back on the throne. 

Numitor was most kind to Romulus and Remus, and 
when they wished to build a city for themselves, he gave 
them permission at once. But they{quarreled about where 
the city should be located, and whom it should be named 
for, and finally decided to settle their disputes, as all people 
did in those times, by augury. Each chose a hill upon which 
to watch for the omens, and as Remus saw but six vultures 
flying from north to south, and Romulus twice that number 
Romulus won, and the city was named Rome. 

Romulus at once marked out the limits of the city, and 
for its protection built a wall all about it. Remus was 
still very angry because he felt he had been wronged, and 
with many taunts he jumped over the wall, mocking at its 
lowness. But alas for Remus! He was immediately 
killed and Romulus shouted, “So hereafter may whosoever 
perish who shall leap over my walls!” 
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The study of history in the primary grades is gaining a 
special importance, that is.justified by the results. Many 
incidents and characters in history become so familiar to 
the child that in coming in touch with them in later life it 
is as the meeting of old friends. 

The story of Romulus and Remus dramatizes beautifully, 
the only possible objection to it being the killing of one 
brother by another. This may be omitted, the story end- 
ing with the founding of Rome, but strangely enough, the 
death of Remus appeals to the child’s idea of the fitting end- 
ing, and amy of the little soldiers of Romulus’ band is more 
than willing to perform this part! 


One corner of the school-room is chosen for Alba and the | 


first act opens with shouts from the populace of “Long live 
the king” and Numitor a mild-looking king, comes in and 
takes his place on the throne. This is made of “teacher’s 
chair” and is beautifully draped with a table cover! 
Scarcely is he seated before a bold Amulius rushes in with 
the fickle populace, drives him from his throne and order'ng 
the people to conduct him outside the city, places Numitor’s 
crown upon his own head and takes his place upon the 
throne. Some of the women (little girls) left behind bow 


low before him, and as Amulius remarks, “I must have “ 


rest,” they attend him outside the throne room and the first 
scene is over. 


In the next, Amulius is upon the throne dispensing justice. 


Rhea Silvia and the twins are brought in, and Amuliu | 


orders them cast upon the water. Slaves lead them away. 

The second act shows another part of the school-room, 
a corner of which is the wolf’s den. The shepherd, with s 
stout club and rug for a robe, discovers the twins and leads 
them tohis home. This is the cloak room. It is always 
especially desirable to have each scene end by the char- 
acters leaving the room in a natural way, unless, of course, 
one uses a curtain. 

The next scene of this act depicts the struggle between 
the twins and the robber band, and the [taking of Remus 
to Amulius. The action is quick and Romulus rescues 
Remus and reseats Numitor. 

Act three is the founding of Rome, and children are the 
vultures and chairs stand for hills. Blocks are used for 
the walls and the soldiers’ equipment is made by the boys. 
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DRAMATIZATION 
CHARACTERS 
Numitor Romulus 
Amulius Remus 


Populace — Soldiers — Robber Band — Slaves — Vultures 





Act I 


Scene I Amulius made King, 
Scene If Amulius banishes the twins.] 






Act II 
“Scene I Romulus and Remus discovered by the shepherd. 
Scene II Romulus and Remus surprised by the robber band, 


Scene III Rescue of Remus. Reseating of Numitor. 


Acr III 
Scene I The Augury. 
Scene II Building of the walls — Death of Remus. 


It is Spring 
The wind biows, the sun shines, the birds sing loud, 


The blue, blue sky is flecked with fleecy dappled cloud; 


How earth reicices, the children dance and sing, 
And the frogs pipe in chorus, “It is Spring! It is Spring!” 
— Celia Thaxter 





NATURE 


Elementary Forestry I 


The Seed of Trees 
T. A. Terrr 


[: is a worthy purpose to surround the home and 
schoolhouse with trees about which to group our 
studies, and without some such aim, what is learned 

about bark, leaves, and forms of tree tops one day 
may be forgotten the next. 

Ask the pupils to write a description from memory of 
the trees about their homes, telling the different kinds 
they know, giving the story of their planting, the rapidity 
of their growth, their present size, and other points of 
interest. _For another writing lesson the pupils may sketch 


and by giving some attention to the subject each year, 
according to the grade plan, we may teach a working 
knowledge of from twenty to forty important forest trees 
during the school course. 

The key to the situation lies in a knowledge of the seeds 
of trees and methods of saving and germinating them. A 
tree seed in the act of sprouting is one of the inspiring 


things in nature. 
inni with the seeds let the children bring 
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serve and reason for himself and then write, or tell, in the 
lower grades, how the tree plants its own seeds. This is 
a fine study. Each kind has a method of its own, but 
they all may be grouped for convenience as follows. 

1 Trees that ripen their seeds in the spring. — Among 
these are the elms, soft maples, poplars, cotton-woods 
and willows. They all scatter their seeds to the winds. 
The seeds are light, and when they reach the ground 
they are floated by the rains to low, moist places — 
the banks of streams, the shores of ponds, the gutters 
of city streets,— where they quickly germinate ator 
the red elm, which will not sprout until the following 
spring) and, if conditions remain favorable, produce vig- 
orous seedlings the same season. 

2 Nut seeds that ripen in the fall.— Oak acorns, 
chestnuts, black walnuts, butternuts, hickories, hazels, 
and lindens fall under the trees, and their rounded 
forms enable them to roll into holes or down the hillsides. 
The trees cover them with their leaves, and the winter 
snows bury them. The spring freshets carry many of 
gullies and ravines and leave them buried 


their courses. This class of trees, also, by their nutritious 
nuts, seek the aid of animals in the dissemination of the 
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selves, we may next ask the children to observe, in case 
of certain trees in the neighborhood, about how many of 
their seeds produce trees. Is the small proportion due 
to failure in securing favorable conditions to germinate, 
or are the seedlings dried up or overgrown with weeds 
before they become strong enough to take care of them- 
selves? We may answer this question in a general way 
by saying that the trees have done their best to secure 
the germination of the seeds, but that they are forced to 
depend largely on accidents of wind and water. These 
may take them to unsuitable places, may bury them too 
deep, or leave them exposed to dry up. What, then, may 
we do to assist the trees in their work? We may help 
them save their seeds, we may plant them under the 
most favorable conditions, and protect the seedlings until 
they are strong enough to take care of themselves. 

The first fact to bear in mind is that most tree seeds 
lose their vitality rapidly and hence should be planted as 
soon as possible after ripening. Drying is the thing 
chiefly to be guarded against, especially with nuts, acorns, 
and similar seeds; these and fall ripening seeds may be 
planted as soon as ripe. If it is desired to keep them 
until the following spring they should be mixed with 
moist sand and left out of doors through the winter. 
Small quantities may be covered with a flat stone or an over- 
turned sod in a place where water is not likely to stand. 

Seeds of fleshy fruits should be washed clean of pulp 
and planted in the fall, or they may be kept under stones 
or sods and planted in the spring. Many of these — the 
pits of cherries, plums, and peaches — germinate better 
if allowed to freeze while moist. 

A number of tree seeds are said to be “refractory” 
from the fact that they insist upon lying dormant one or 
two years before germinating. The locusts, redbud, 
thorn apples, red cedar, and lindens belong to this class. 
If seedlings do not appear the first year, keep the rows in 
the seed beds marked and watch for them the following 
spring. Germinations may be hastened with the legumi- 
nous seeds and the lindens by pouring boiling water over 
them just before planting. To germinate the red cedar 
soak the berries in strong lye for twenty-four hours, rub 
off the pulp, and then mix with moist sand and let freeze 
during the winter. Even after this they will probably 
not germinate until the second spring. Unless magnolia 
seeds be thoroughly cleansed of their gummy coverings, 
they will not germinate at all. 
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Seeds of coniferous trees should be gathered in the early 


fall, before the cones open. As soon as the cones dry they | 


open and release the seeds. They should be mixed with 


dry sand and kept in a cold place until the following spring. | 
After directions for saving the seed, the next topics are | 


naturally the seed bed and methods of planting. 

For the school bed select a strip of ground about three 
feet wide, sheltered on the north and west by a hedge or 
fence. Make the soil mellow to a depth of from twelve 
to fifteen inches and enrich it with leaf mould or rotted 
sods. Sow the seeds in drills eight inches apart across 
the bed, quite thickly, since many tree seeds are imperfect. 
When they come up, thin to about an inch apart by re- 
moving the weaker seedlings after danger of damping off 
is past. 

The depth to which the seeds are covered is a matter of 
great importance, more seeds being killed by too deep 
covering than in any other way. Elm seeds, for example, 
are unable to germinate if planted half an inch deep. A 
good general rule, as with many other seeds, is to cover 
them about their own diameter. The ground should be 
neither wet nor dry, but mellow, and after the seeds are 
planted it should be lightly rolled or packed and then 
well wet down. If the bed is likely to dry out quickly, 
it is well to sprinkle over a thin layer of pine needles or 
sphagnum moss, to avoid mould and damping off. 

Most tree seedlings start in spots partially shaded by 
other trees, and, if possible, the bed should be located 
where it will be shaded in the afternoon. If natural shade 
be not at hand, a convenient screen may be made by nail- 
ing laths on a frame the width of a lath apart. Supported 
on little posts one or two feet above the bed, this will give 
half-shade. 

The next topic is the treatment and care of trees. re 
there trees enough on the streets? Ask the children to 
investigate the conditions prevailing in the locality, and 
let them write or tell how street and roadside trees, es- 
pecially, may be protected from injury. Have them 
learn the city or town ordinance with reference to injury 
of shade trees and the rules of the tree warden of their 
neighborhood. Let each member of the class examine one 
hundred roadside trees and state how many are horse 
gnawed or barked by wagons, how many have tree guards 
around them, and what kind are used. Do the tree guards 
add beauty to the street? These studies may be usec to 
interest the public in the proper care of shade trees. 
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Friends or Foes 


Grace EvELyn STARKS 


For us the fields are new, 
For us the woods are rife 
With fairy secrets, deep and true. 


It needed a poet to discover any beauty in the toad, 
but scientists have proved its value to man, who strangely 
enough, of all its natural and unnatural enemies, causes 
it the most suffering. 

Thousands of toads are killed yearly by the careless 
mower of lawns, and the small boy glories in his con- 
quests of garden and pond. It is possible to turn this 
thoughtless cruelty, if not to genuine liking, at least to 
respect for its worth and rights. Certainly a deep interest 
may be inspired with but little effort. 

If, in your work upon hibernation last fall, you con- 
sidered the toad and kept one in a box in the school-room 
all winter, spring will find your work begun for you. By 
March, in the South, and by May at the latest in the 
New England States, the toad begins to bestir himself. 


Unless all conditions of the school-room are ideal, the . 


toad, in kindness, should be taken to a nearby pond; the 
pupils accompanying the teacher when this is done. Pos- 
sibly they will wonder why it must be taken to a pond, 
when found in the garden last fall, and of course this is 
an excellent opportunity to explain, and the habitation of 
the toad will be brought out. 

You may even be so fortunate as to find the pond filled 
with toads and even better, in the shallow water long 
ropes of eggs. Procure some, having the children note 
the gelatinous covering, and upon returning to school 
place them in aquarium supplied with plenty of water; 
and then watch for developments. In two weeks, or so, 
the eggs will have hatched, the young tadpoles devouring 
the gelatinous envelope. When half grown they must 
be fed. Put chopped meat, or dog biscuit, in the aqua- 
rium in such quantities only as they will devour, other- 
wise your water will become soured and the tadpoles will 
die. Never use bread as the water will always sour with 
its use. By June the legs will have developed and the 
tail have been absorbed —they are ready to leave the 
water. Have the children put them in the school garden 
‘and if possible continue the observation work with these 
same young toads. Their “homing” instincts, which 
causes them to seek the same quarters year after year, 
may well be brought out, and the children told how Celia 
Thaxter at one time had many toads imported to save 
her beautiful flower gardens from ruin by insects and 
snails. 

Their keen sensitiveness to heat, which often leads them 
to burrow deep into the ground during heated spells, is a 
means of protection, and the children should be led to 
discover other protective habits, as their color and the 
acrid excretion that causes biting cats and dogs great 


pain. . 

Often they can be encouraged to live in the school garden 
by giving them artificial shelter, made by digging shallow 
holes and covering them with a flat stone or board. Should 
you fail to win success in this or to make proper observa- 
tions, place a large toad in a well shaded box out of doors. 
The chief difficulty will be to furnish the toad with suffi- 
cient food, but if a large piece of bread crust is soaked 
with molasses and placed in the box, flies will be attracted 
to it and the trouble obviated. Dead food has no attrac- 
tion for toads. Children should observe its eating habits 
and the fact that its tongue is attached in front and free 
behind, as well as the glutinous coating to which every- 
thing it catches adheres so firmly. Discover the kind of 
food it eats, and bring out the value of its destruction of 
snails, sowbugs, thousand legged worms, that cause so 
much injury to the potato cut worms, tent cater- 
pillars, which damage apple and cherry trees, grasshoppers 


Should you be so fortunate as to see the toad cast his 
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skin you will be amply repaid for all your work in the 


pleasure of the children. Just before molting the toad 
remains quiet for some time, and, as it usually seeks some 
retired place, this intertesting process is seldom observed. 
The skin peels off, often aided by the forelegs, and is fre- 
quently, though not always, swallowed. Should you see, 
some fine summer’s day, a toad much brighter and cleaner 
looking than his dingy fellows, you will know exactly 
what has taken place. 

For language work use the picture of Barber’s “ Friends 
or Foes,” and with suggestive questioning, have the pupils 
write an original story about the toad. The story of 
Lord Wellington and the Toad is excellent for reproduc- 
tion, and children never tire of singing “‘ Frogs at School.” 

Compare the toad with the frog as to structure and 
habits as well as locomotion. Tell the myth of Latona 
and the Frogs and the story of Fish or Frogs, and Tad 
and Polly from “Cat Tails and Other Tales.”” A delightful 
little playlet by Maxwell Johnson and Barnum is the 
“Toad in the Garden” and Paton’s “You’re No Chicken” 
is a charming picture for study, allowing the pupils to 
write a conversation between the chickens and the frog, 
and again having the pupils represent chickens and ask 
questions which the frog answers by telling all about him- 
self. 

Supplementary reading leaflets may be prepared, for 
no matter how many readers are in the school library, it 
is a capital plan to impress the science work by reading 
leaflets which may be hektographed. 


One day in spring we went down to the creek. 

Bruce found something that looked like jelly floating 
on the water. 

“Oh, that is toad’s eggs,” said Albert. 

We carefully took them off with a net. 

Then we put them in our aquarium. 

We watched them closely. 

In a few weeks we had some tadpoles. 

They can not live out of water. 

Soon their bodies and legs grew longer. 

Their tails disappeared. 

We fed them chopped meat. 

One morning the tadpoles had two front legs. 

Soon they were toads. 

We took them to the garden. 


Other leaflets may be prepared describing the toad and 
comparing it with the frog. 

The work furnishes abundant material for language, 
both oral and written, for modeling in clay and spelling, 
but its chief value lies in the instilling of a desire for the 
preservation of the much despised toad. 
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An Easter Idea 


GERTRUDE BALL 


ISS AUSTIN was a bright, energetic little teacher 

M in a rural school containing forty-five pupils and 

eight grades. Nearly all of the children were 

clean, sturdy, plodding little Germans, and about 

half of the school were little ones of the first and second 
grades. ~ 

On this particular evening, which was only a few days be- 
fore Easter, Miss Austin gave a sigh as she thought to her- 
self: “Oh, dear! If only my poor babies could have a 
little of the Easter happiness which the tots in the city 
schools enjoy! There they make such pretty little Easter 
gifts, and they just love to do it. And they seem to have 
the time for those things, while I, with my numerous 
grades and classes, have to just fly from one thing to an- 
other all day long, in order to get through the usual routine, 
and we never have time for any of those little enjoyments 
which are so pleasurable and educative to children.” 

As she sat thus musing, a thought seemed to come to her, 
for she arose and went to her trunk. Lifting up the lid, 
she began to inspect her store of material which she had 
brought from home. She found some pieces of plain, 
rather dark green wall paper, left from the walls of the 
sitting-room at home, and some pieces of cardboard. 

With this stock in trade and a ruler, pencil, and pair 
of scissors, she set to work. 

First, she cut pieces of the green paper, 8}” long and 43” 
wide. Then she folded each piece exactly in the centre, 
crosswise and then laid it out flat again. Upon each of the 
four sides, she folded the paper over }’’, to make laps, as 
shown in the diagram on the opposite page. 

Again folding upon the crosswise fold until the two sides 
formed a right angle, it will be seen that we have the sides 
of a diminutive chicken-coop. 

Next, she cut a triangle of the green paper large enough 


to fit across and form the back of the chicken-coop. Then 
she cut an oblong piece of cardboard for the bottom. No 
laps were necessary upon the back or bottom pieces, because 
these were allowed for upon the sides. The laps, of course, 
were folded inside. 

Last of all, she cut four narrow strips of the green (about 
3’ wide) and long enough to reach across the front for the 
slats, and the chicken coup was complete, all except pasting 
together, and that was the part which she left for the 
children to do. 

She purchased at a store some tiny yellow chicks for ten 
cents a dozen. 

Next day when all was in readiness for the morning 
recess, at which time the first and second grades were 
usually excused until the afternoon session, Miss Austin 
said, “To-day, I have a little surprise for those in the 
first and second grades, if they care to come back when 
the bell rings. It’s something nice, and I think they will 
like it. How many wish to come back?” 

Every hand went into the air simultaneously, and every 
small face wore a beaming smile. 

After dismissal, the children played about the grounds, 
but came often in two’s and three’s to the door to look in 
curiously to see if they might fathom the mystery, but 
no unusual preparation seemed to be in sight, so they were 
as unenlightened as ever when the bell rang, and all came 
eagerly in and took their seats. 

Miss Austin quietly gave the pupils in the other grades 
some seat work, and then, after seating the little folks in the 
front part of the room, opened a drawer of her desk, and 
took out the materials for the chicken-coops. She gave 
one to each child, and also a portion of library paste and a 
toothpick with which to apply it. 

There was one chicken-coop left, which Miss Austin held 
up in front of the class and made herself step by step, the 
children treating theirs in the same fashion. 

First, they pasted the backs on, then the bottoms, 
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putting the paste upon the laps, and pressing them firmly 
against the piece to which they desired them to adhere. 

As a last surprise, and most charming of all, when they 
had reached this point, Miss Austin drew from her desk 
a box containing the little yellow chicks, and passed two 
to each child. 

“Oh, Miss Austin,” said one tiny girl,” are they really 
ours?” 

“Yes, dear,” replied the teacher, and thereupon such 
smiles of happiness as instantaneously appeared upon 
more than twenty small faces! - One little fellow was so 
overcome with joy that he giggled aloud, and Miss Austin 
did not even try to restrain him. 
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F And as she looked at their shining eyes and happy faces, 
a lump came into her throat, and there was a little mist 
before ther eyes as she thought, “Dear, patient, little 
plodders, how little of such joy they receive in their school 
days here, to be sure! And to think that I might have 
missed the opportunity of giving them this pleasure, had 
it not been for my chance musing the other] evening!” 
And she felt amply repaid for her evening’s work, and the 
little expense she had incurred for their sakes. 

Last of all, after the chickens were inside of their coops, 
and their feet sewed to the cardboard bottom with a needle 
and thread with which each child was provided (if they were 
not fastened, the chicks would fall over, and could not be 
easily righted after the slats were in place) the little green 
strips were pasted across the front, and each proud owner 
sat back in the seat and surveyed the tiny coop, with its 
two yellow occupants peeping out at the world, with a great 
deal of visible satisfaction. 

“Everyone is here to-day except Helen, who is ill with 
the measles,”’ said Miss Austin. “I think it would be nice 
to send this one to her, don’t you?” indicating the coop 
which she herself had made, and its inmates. Everyone 
agreed to this. “May I take it to her, Miss Austin?” 
asked Lucy. ‘Yes, of course you may,” said Miss Austin, 
laying it upon Lucy’s desk. 

When the children were dismissed, each passed out, 

ing his or her precious chicken-coop as though it were 
made of gold, for hadn’t they made them all themselves, 
and weren’t they their very own? And they must be 
Carried safely home to show to mother and father, brothers 
and sisters, who would surely think it impossible that such 
@ small person could make anything so altogether lovely. 
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Theatre Posters 


Procure four large sheets of mounting board and arrange 
to form a stage, one piece for the floor, and the two sides slant- 
ing to the back part, or piece. 

Across the top of the front arrange a round stick and roll 
a piece of old window shade upon it for a curtain. (The stick 
may be laid across two small screw hooks.) 

Have the chiildren make cuttings of stiff paper, color them 
brightly, and cut each one large enough and long enough 
for the lower part to be bent under so that the cutting will 
stand, or the children may paste strips of stiff paper for props 
on the back of the cuttings. 

Stories may be played on this stage, the children taking 
turns at arranging the scenes. Paper and cardboard con- 
struction work may also be used on the stage. Take, for 
instance, the staging of ““The Three Bears.” 


Scene 1 Make trees and stand them about. Make the 
house of the three bears. Make the three bears walking in 
the wood. Take away the three bears. Introduce Goldi- 
locks. (A small doll may be used for the little girl.) 

Scene 2 Left stage, table with three bowls. Middle 
stage, the three chairs. Right stage, the three beds. Goldi- 
locks in the house. 

Scene 3 Bears return, etc. 


The child shifting the scenes may tell the story in the words 
of Goldilocks and the bears, thus combining a manual train- 
ing lesson with language work. 

The stories which may be staged are as follows, plus a great 
many more: 

Robinson Crusoe, his boat, his goats, the hut and Friday. 

Red Riding Hood and the Wolf. 

Hansel and Gretel. 

The Night Before Christmas. 

Chicken Little. Cinderella. 

Rip Van Winkle. Hiawatha. 





For the Blackboard 
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Free-hand Cutting 
x2. me 


By March nearly every child in the room should be able 
to do fairly good paper cutting. In the accompanying 
illustration, fifteen children are represented out of a school 
of thirty-seven. 

I allowed a boy and then a girl to run across the front of 
the room flying an imaginary kite. The children watched 
carefully for a few minutes studying the position of the body 
while running. Then I had different pupils hold the posi- 
tion, steadying themselves by holding to a chair while 
those at the seats cut. This has appealed to the children 
more than any cutting we have had from studies, but of 
course is much more difficult and could not be done at the 
beginning of the school year. 

These cuttings I arranged on dark green denim, between 
two windows, a space of four feet. The children suggested 
the placing, thereby getting an excellent lesson in per- 

tive. 

For the sky line and large tree, I used chalk, as also for 
the line representing the kite string. The kites, the chil- 
dren cut from memory. The children watching the play 
are cut from a model found in the Primary Epvucation. 

I leave these cuttings up until we have finished a new 
picture for April. 


March Wind 
Lutu G. PARKER 


March wind, blow, blow! 
Make the pin-wheels go, 
Make the wind-mills hum, 
Let the children know 
March and spring have come. 
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From Nature's Own Store 
E.-F. C. 


I think many teachers will have tried Miss Poorbaugh’s 
charming suggestions for the use of willow catkins in the 
PriMaRY Epucation for March, 1911. There are heaps 
of things in nature that might be utilized in a similar 
fashion. May I tell you of our own favorites? 


Nrcro Boy 


Ask the children to bring you some oak balls. You will 
find on them a quaint, little protuberance which is going 
to become a nose. Put a six-inch kindergarten stick inte 
the hole from which the insect emerges. Speak here of 
the insect who made the hole. Cut out of paper and 
color a body, and gum it onto the stick. On either side of 
the nose, make holes with a knitting needle for eyes and 
fill these with thick, white paint. When this is hardened 
put on dots of ink for the pupils. Make a wider hole for 
the mouth and fill with thick red paint. Gum a little 
worsted ravelling on the head, and put a small piece of 
plasticine on the end of the stick to make the boy stand 
up. 


A SNAIL-SCAPE 


Ask the children to bring some discarded snail-shells. 
Let them make a drawing of the common black snail seen 
after showers. It is very simple. Then let them gum the 
shell on its back and print underneath this verse: 


I'll tell you a tale 

About Mr. Snail, 

His coat is so shiny and black. 
He comes out for an hour 

Just after a shower 

Aad carries his house on his back. 
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A TALE oF Talis 

When we talked of “Pussy Willows,” one child remarked 
that they looked “just like rabbit’s ‘bobs’!” So we 
promptly cut and colored some rabbits and gummed a 
“bob” on each fora tail. You can just imagine how fas- 
cinating those were. “ Lambs’ tails” followed as a matter 
of course; the most delightful white lambs with hazel 
tails soon grazed on the room walls. 


POSSIBILITIES OF WALNUT SHELLS 

Didn’t you ever have a passion for walnut-shell boats? 
I remember the immense fleets of shells that my brother and 
I manceuvred in a big tin bath at home on wet days. 
Following out the snail idea, they make splendid tortoise 
pictures. Paste the shell on your drawing paper and then 
draw the head and feet with crayon. 

Beechnuts and fir cones make fascinating frames for 
drawings or other small pictures. In fact, there is no end 
to the store of natural material from which one may draw. 
If any other teacher possesses more ideas on the subject, 
will she not please write and let Prrmary Epucation know? 


J. M. Niven 


Give a portion of plasticine to each and have them model 
their pet animals. 


What is black and white and red all over? 
; What has a hundred eyes and never a nose? 
Why does a hen cross the road on a rainy day? 


With seeds of melons outline on desks, flowers, or make 
the capital letters. 


Who shot an apple from his son’s head? 
Why did he do it? 
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What country did he live in? 
What did the people of the country do for this brave man? 


Write in figures and numbers from 50 to 40, from 17 to 7. 


What has your father in his pocket that is made of 
silver, makes a noise, has a face and two hands. Draw 
a picture of it. 


Draw the flag and color it. Also draw the flag of some 
other country. 


Let children learn to write plurals without using that 
word. 


One sheep, two ——. 
One fish, two ——. 
One knife, two ——. 
One pen, two ——. 
One foot, two ——. 


One ox, two ——. 
One child, two ——. 
One hat, two ——. 
One man, two ——. 
One boy, two ——. 


With loose letters have a game, the teacher giving a 
topic. Who can find a flower with their letters, an animal, 
something in the school-room, etc., the one finding it first 
receiving a good mark. 


My mother made some bread and in it she put 


My mother made a pie and in it she put ——- —— 


My mother made a cake and in it she put —— — 


Write a letter to your best friend. 


A house is made of ——. 
A window is made of ——. 
A door is made of ——. 

A cup is made of ——. 

A tumbler is made of ——. 





A Doll House Made§byfChildren of Bradford, Pa 
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A stove is made of ——. 
A bottle is made of ——. 
A pin is made of ——. 
A fork is made of ——. 
A pencil is made of ——. 


Tell two ways to fasten a shoe. 


What has a sheep that you haven’t? 
What has a dog that you haven’t? 
What has a cat that you haven’t? 
What has a goat that you haven’t? 
What has a horse that you haven’t? 
What has a cow that you haven’t? 
What has a fish that you haven’t? 
What has an ant that you haven’t? 


Name several words beginning with tea, such as tea-pot, 
teaspoon, tea-caddy, tea-kettle, etc. 


A baby horse is called a ——. 
A baby cow is called a ——. 
A baby goat is called a ——. 
A baby bear is called a ——. 
A baby dog is called a ——. 
A baby cat is called a ——. 


What flower stands for England? 
What flower stands for Ireland? 
What flower stands for Scotland? 


Put one letter in front of these endings to form words 


it at ill 
met mit mat pill 
bet bit sat fill 
get sit bat hill 
let fit fat will 


What flower has a yellow centre with a lot of white 
petals? 


Brame as many as you can of the kinds of craft that 
can go on the water: as, row-boat, canoe, launch, sailing- 
boat, dingy, steamship. 


What tree do the robins like when the fruit is ripe? 
Fill in with words starting with a given letter. 


iknow a girl and her name is ; she comes from ——; 


she is very ——, and she wears a —— and he likes to eat 


When a bird loses its feathers what do you say it is doing? 


pring, Summer, Autumn, Winter. 
Teli four signs of Spring. 

Tell four signs of Summer. 

Tell four signs of Autumn. 

Tell four signs of Winter. 


What animal is said to be “Man’s faithful friend’’? 


Mother made some pies, what did she put in them? 


Lemon pie. 

- Custard pie. 
Rhubarb pie. 
Apple pie. 


Is there any difference between a horse’s foot and a 
cow’s? What is the difference? 


Write what kind of days we have in one month. As: 
We may have a wet day. 
We may have a cold day. 
We may have a hot day. 


Name some animals with long tails. 
Name some animals with short tails. 


Fanny had a new dress. Tell me six materials of which 
it might be made? 


A muslin dress. 
A print dress. 
A silk dress. 


I am an animal found in very cold northern lands. 
I am white. I am as much at home in water as on land. 
Men hunt me for my valuable coat. What is my name? 


Write a girl or boy’s name, starting with a-b-c-d-e-f-g-h- 
i-j-k-l-m, etc. 


Of what is Tom the short form? 
Of what is Jim the short form? 
Of what is Jack the short form? 
Of what is Bill the short form? 
Of what is Will the short form? 
Of what is Joe the short form? 
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A Mother Goose Paper Cutting 
for March 


Mary TucKER MERRILL 


There was an old woman tossed up in a basket, 
Seventeen times as high as the moon; 

Where she was going I couldn’t but ask it, 
For under her arm she carried a broom. 


“Old woman, old woman, old woman,” quoth I, 
“Whither, oh whither, oh whither so high?’’ 
“To sweep the cobwebs from the sky! 
And I will be with you by and by.” 


DIRECTIONS 


Fold the circle in halves. This gives the line a 6. Open 
the circle again and fold } to a. This forms the double 
semi circle a c d. 

Keeping a c d intact cut ¢ a, f g,o g andij g. The 
pieces thus cut form the moon ac b e, the basket a e bd 
and the broom handle gh klij. . 

The remaining piece of paper when opened is the figure 
fghk. Cut hf and the pieces f gh and fh k when pasted 
in place form the brush of the broom. 

The broom will be more realistic if the bristles are sug- 
gested as in the illustration. The scissors may cut into 
the brush along the lines of the suggested bristles without 
detaching them from the brush, then these are folded 
back before the brush is pasted into place, as it is not in- 
tended that there be any scattering of unused bits of paper. 
Every part of the circle given to each child is to be used 
in making the picture. 
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Correlated Language and Occupation Lessons 


March 1913 


Vill 


Arranged by Rutn O. Dyer 








The Pied Piper of Hamelin 


NCE upon a time in a little town called Hamelin 
which lies a great way from here, a very strange 
thing happened. Hamelin was a queer little 
town. It was very hilly, and if you stood in the 

middle of the town you could see far off in the distance 
a high mountain, then to the other side you could see a 
big river flowing between its broad banks. 

This town was much annoyed by rats. They were every- 
where. In the houses, in the stores, on the streets, every- 
where. 

If you had gonein to any of the houses of Hamelin this is 
what you would have heard and seen. You would have seen 
the mother bending over the cradle where her baby was 
tossing because the rats had bitten it. The mother would 
wring her hands and say: “My poor baby! My poor 
baby! See where that rat bit its little nose! It cannot 
rest for the horrid rats. I will take my chair and sit beside 
it and keep them away.” 

You would see the little boys and girls in school trying 
to study their lessons, and when they took a book from the 
desk a horrid rat would jump out. Then they would 
drop the book to the floor and put their feet on the seat 
and say: “There’s a rat, a horrid rat! He was in my desk 
and when I took out my book he ran away.” 

Then if you looked in the kitchen you would see the 
cook stirring the soup with a big ladle, and when she raised 
the ladle to see if the soup needed more thickening a rat 
would jump into it. Then the cook would throw the ladle 
aside and run from the kitchen, crying in a loud voice, 
“These rats, these rats! They even eat the cheese from 
the vats and lick the soup from my ladle.” 

Then when you went into the parlor, where a number of 
ladies were having an afternoon tea, you would hear them 
chattering and talking about a number of things. One 
would say: “Did you go to the concert last night, Mrs. 
Brown?” And Mrs, Brown would answer, “ Yes, the music 
was very fine.” Then just as Mrs. Brown tried to tell about 
the concert there would come such a shrieking and a squeak- 
ing that they could not hear each other’s voices and every- 
one would cry out, “Oh those horrid rats! What shall we 
do, what shall we do?” 

At last it was so bad that the people simply couldn’t 
stand it any longer. Soa great many got together and went 
to see the mayor. He was sitting in the town hall reading 
a newspaper. They knocked at the door and the mayor 
put down his paper and called, “Come in.” Then when 
they came inside and saw how comfortable the mayor 
looked and how little he was doing to rid the town of rats, 
they grew angry and one man came forward and said: 

“We should like to know what you are good for. You 
just sit here all day and do not worry while we are troubled 
every minute with rats.” Another said: “You must do 
something to get rid of them.” And still another one 
spoke: “If you don’t rid this town of rats we will send you 
away. Do something and do it quickly.” 


The poor mayor sat with his head in his hands and thought 
and thought, but all he could say was: “My dear man, if | 
knew what to do I would do it gladly. Suppose we st 
traps.” 

Then one of the men answered: “Traps indeed! You 
could set a hundred traps and then not catch one sing'e 
family.” 

“Well,” said the mayor, “suppose we get some cats.”’ 

This made the men very angry indeed, and they shoute:: 
“Haven’t we all the cats we can get at work now?” Then 
they all shouted together: ‘“Do something and do it 
quickly. Let us take him away if he doesn’t help us.” 
So they started to take the mayor away, but just as they 
were ready to take him out they heard a rap-a-tap on the door 
and the mayor said: “Oh, there is a rat and anything like 
the sound of a rat makes my poor old heart go pit-a-pat.” 
Then one of the men said: “Why, that isn’t a rat; it is 
only a scraping of shoes on the mat. We will not trouble 
the mayor just now, but we will wait until we see who it 
is.” Then the rap-a-tap was heard again and the mayor 
settled himself in the chair and said: “Come in,” and in 
came the queerest looking man. 

He was very tall and very thin, with a sharp chin and a 
mouth where the smiles went out and in, and two blue 
eyes, each like a pin, and he was dressed half in red and 
half in yellow. He really was the strangest fellow. Round 
his neck he had a long red and yellow ribbon and on it was 
hung a thing somewhat like a flute and his fingers went 
straying up and down it as if he would be playing. 

All the people looked much surprised to see so strange 
a figure, but he came up to the mayor and said: “TI hear 
you are troubled with rats in this town.” 

“T should say we are,” groaned the mayor. 

“Would you like to get rid of them? I can do it for you.” 

“You can?” cried the mayor. “Whoare you, anyway rf 

“Men call me the Pied Piper,” said the man, “and | 
know a way to draw after me anything that walks or fi es 
or swims. What will you give me if I rid your town of 
rats?” 

“Anything, anything!” said the mayor. “I don’t be- 
lieve you can do it, but if you can I’ll give you five thousand 
dollars.” 

“All right,” said the Piper, “it is a bargain.” And then 
he went to the door and stepped out into the street and put 
the long flute to his lips and began to play a little tune, 
a strange high little tune, and when he had played three 
shrill notes: 


You heard as if an army muttered; 

And the muttering grew to a grumbling; 
And the grumbling grew to a mighty rumbling 
And out of the house the rats came tumbling. 
Great rats, small rats, lean rats, brawny rats, 
Brown rats, black rats, gray rats, tawny rats 
Grave old plodders, gay young friskers. 
Fathers, mothers, uncles, cousins, 

Cocking tails and pricking whiskers 
Brothers, sisters, husbands, wives — 
Followed the Piper for their lives. 
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As the rats followed the Piper they were heard to squeak: 
“Oh, I hear the moving aside of pickle tubs.” “I hear the 
leaving ajar of preserve cupboards.” “I smell the most 
delicious old cheese.” “I see a sugar barrel ahead of me.” 
“T can hear a great yellow cheese saying: ‘Come eat me.’”’ 

The Piper passed on from street to street, up one and 
down another, playing all the while, and at last they came 
to the edge of a big river and then he turned sharply about 
and stepped aside and all those rats tumbled hurry skurry, 
head over heels down the bank into the river, and were 
drowned —every single rat except one big fat old rat. 
He was so fat he didn’t sink, and he swam across and ran 
down south to live. 

Then the Piper came back to the town hall. And all the 
people threw up their hats and waved their handkerchiefs 
and shouted for joy: “Hurrah for the Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin.” The mayor said: “Let us have a big celebration. 
Poke out all the old rat nests and let us build a great bon- 
fire in the middle of the town.” 

Then he turned to the Piper and shook hands in a friendly 
way and said: “Won’t you stay and see our bonfire? 
We Shall be so glad to have you.” 

“Yes,” said the Piper, that will be very nice, but first, if 
you please, I should like my five thousand dollars.” 

“H’m-er-ahem!” said the mayor. “You mean that little 
joke of mine —of course it was a joke.” 

“TI do not joke,” said the Piper. “Give me my five 
thousand dollars, please, quickly.” 

“Oh come now,” said the mayor, slapping him on the 
shoulder. “You know very well it wasn’t worth five cents 
to play a little tune like that; call it five dollars and let it go 
at that. Here is a brand new five-dollar bill.” 

“A bargain is a bargain,” said the Piper; “for the last time 
I ask you: Will you give me my five thousand dollars?” 

Then the mayor grew angry and said: “TI’ll give you a 
pipe of tobacco and something good to eat and cali you 
lucky at that.” 

Then the Piper looked so strange and, turning to the 
mayor, he said very softly: “I know another tune that I 
play to those who play false with me.”’ 

“Play what you please, you can’t frighten me. Do your 
worst. Play as you choose,” said the mayor, looking big 
and powerful. 
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Then the Piper put his pipe to his lips and began to play 
a soft, sweet, strange tune and before he had played three 
notes you heard: 
A rustling that seemed like a bustling 
Of merry crowds justling at pitching and hustling; 
Small feet were pattering, wooden shoes clattering, 
Little hands clapping and little tongues chattering, 
And like fowls in a farm-yard when barley is scattering, 
Out came the children running. 
All the little boys and girls, 
With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls, 
And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 
Tripping and skipping ran merri'y after 
The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 


When the people saw that the Piper was taking the'r 
children away they shouted: “Stop! Stop! -Our chil- 
dren! He is taking our children away. Stop him, mayor, 
stop him.” 

Then the mayor cried: “I will give you your money, I 
will. Only don’t take our children.” Then they all 
started to run after the Piper, but they soon g ve up in 
despair saying: “We cannot catch him. Let us return 
to our homes and there mourn for our children.” 

The children followed after the Piper singing and talking 
as they went. They were heard to say: “I can see a 
wonderful country just ahead. In this country the bees 
have no stings. The trees have wonderful fruit. No one 
is ever tired in this country. Come, come away! Come, 
come away!” Then they all ran dancing and singing, 
“Come, come away.” 

The Piper went on and on up the hill towards the moun- 
tain, and just as they got to it the mountain opened like 
two great doors and the piper went in through the opening, 
playing all the time, and the children danced after him and 
the great doors slid together again and shut them in. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR DRAMATIZATION 


In order to dramatize this story and gain the best re- 
suits the teacher must observe a few points. It is quite 
necessary that the children visualize the scenes which show 
the general condition of life in the town of Hamelin. Noth 
ing can accomplish this quite so well as the few short 
scenes with which the story opens. 

The whole school-room is supposed to be the village 
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when the time comes for the dramatization. The mountain 
should be in a corner of the room where there is a door. 
On the other side of the room is the river. 

‘The residential part of the town is near the river. Here 
is found the house in which the mother lives whose baby 
is troub'ed by the rats. Two small chairs will serve for 
a cradle: Near by, is the school-house where some boys 
and girls are studying. ‘The school desks prove useful here. 
The cook is given a place in this section also. 

When this was played in our school-room one of the 
children brought a little toy mouse which was made of 
gray cotton flannel and attached to an elastic string. It 
was the work of one of the little fellows to see that this was 
on the table, in the desk, and on the ladle at the proper time. 
The elastic cord made this an easy task. 

' The ladies who are enjoying an afternoon tea are grouped 
‘near those who take part in the other scenes. The rats 
‘are hidden in every conceivable corner before the play 
‘begins and they begin scratching and squeaking loudly 
while Lady No. II is talking. 
‘ ‘The town hall is situated in the center of the room. If the 
center is not cleared it will be wise to use one side so a 
number of chairs can be placed around for the men who 
come to confer with the mayor. 

~It makes the dramatization much more effective and gives 
infinitely more pleasure to the children if the Piper can be 
dressed in his yellow and red garments and can carry a toy 
horn. When he plays to charm the rats th music should 
be high and shrill Three shrill notes summon the rats 
from their hiding places and they follow the Pied Piper. 
When they reach the river they struggle for some moments 
in.the water. Only the fat rat reaches the other side, 
however. 

When the Piper charms the children the tune should 
be one of unusual sweetness. The baby jumps from its 
cradle, the children come from school and from the numer- 


ous houses near by. The desks can be used to represent. 


the houses. 
They follow the Piper to the cloak room door and when 
it opens they pass through singing: 
Come away, oh come, come away. 
Come away, oh come, come away. 
Come away, oh come, come away. 
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Dramatization 
Major CHARACTERS 


The Mayor 
The Pied Piper 


Minor CHARACTERS 

Mother Man No. I 
Baby Man No. II 
Boy (In School) Man No. III 
Girl (In School) Rats 
po "3 Any number desired. 

y No. Five are necessary. 
Lady No, II Children 
Lady No. III Any number desired. 

Four are necessary, ' 


Mother (bending over a cradle in which a baby is sleeping) 


My poor baby! My poor baby! See where that rat bit 
its little nose. It cannot rest for those horrid rats. (Takes 
a chair and sits by the cradle) I will take my chair and sit 
beside it and keep them away. 


(The scene changes to a school-room scene where two chil- 
dren are sitting studying.) 


Boy (takes a book from the desk and suddenly drops it.) 
There’s a rat, a horrid rat! He was in my desk and when 
I took my book out he ran away. 


(Girl who occupies the next seat sits on her feet and shows 
great fear.) 


(The scene changes to a kitchen scene. A cook is bus) 
stirring soup with a long ladle.) 


Cook I wonder if this soup is thick enough. (Raises ladle 
on which a rat jumps, Cook throws ladle aside and runs from 
the room screaming) ‘These rats! These rats! They even 


eat the cheese from the vats and lick the soup from my 


(The scene changes to a parlor scene where three ladies are 
seated around a tea-table.) 


Lady No.I Did you go to the concert last night, Mrs. 
Brown? 


Lady No. II Yes, and the music was fine. I don’t 
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think I ever — (a very loud noise of squeaking and scratching 
is heard which drowns Lady No. II’s voice.) 

Lady No. I, Lady No. II, Lady No. III (all together) 
Oh those horrid rats! What shall we do? What shall we 
do? 

Lady No. I Suppose we go immediately and send our 
husbands to the mayor to see what can be done. 

Lady No. II and Lady No. III (together) Good, good! 
we will. 


(They rush out and find husbands in their office.) 


Lady No. I, Lady No. II and Lady No. III (together) 
(rushing in all out of breath) Something must be done im- 
mediately. We cannot live for those rats. (Cry hysteri- 
cally.) 

Man No. I, Man No. II and Man No. III (together) 
We will go to the mayor and see what he can do. 


(The three men rush out and start for the town hall. On 
reaching it they knock loudly at the door of the mayor’s office.) 


Mayor (sitting in offite reading paper) Come in! 

Men (entering in great confusion) We should like to 
know what you are good for. 

Man No. I You just sit hereall day and do not worry, 
while we are troubled every minute with these rats. 

Man No.II You must do something to get rid of them. 

Man No. III If you don’t rid this town of rats we will 
send you away. Do something and do it quickly. 

Mayor (rising and walking up and down the floor) My 
dear men, if I knew what to do I would do it gladly. Sup- 
pose we set traps? 

Man No. I (indignantly) Traps,indeed! You could set 
a hundred traps and then not catch one single family. 

Mayor Suppose we get some cats. 

Man No. II Haven't we all the cats we can get at work 
now? 

Man No. I, Man No. II and Man No. III (together) 
Do something and do it quickly! 

Man No. III Let us take him away if he doesn’t help us. 


(Men start to take mayor away, two at his feet and one 
at his head, when a loud knocking is heard.) 
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Mayor Oh, there is a rat, and anything like the sound of 
a rat makes my poor heart go pit-a-pat. 


(All the men stop and listen while the mayor regains his 
footing.) 


ManNo.I Why, that isn’t a rat. 


It is only the scraping 
of shoes on the mat. 


We will wait and see who it is. 
(Knocking heard again, louder than before.) 


Mayor (in a calm voice) Take a chair, gentlemen. 
(Loudly) Come in! 


(Enter Pied Piper.) 


Pied Piper (approaching mayor) I hear you are troubled 
with rats in this town. 

Mayor Ishould say we are. 

Pied Piper Would you like to get rid of them? I can 
do it for you. : 

Mayor You can? Who are you, anyway? 

Pied Piper Men call me the Pied Piper and I know a 
way to draw after me everything that walks or flies or 
swims. What will you give me if I rid your town of rats? 

Mayor (jumping from chair) Anything, anything! I 
don’t believe you can do it, but if you can, I'll give you five 
thousand dollars. 

Pied Piper All right, it is a bargain. 


(Piper goes to the door and placing the pipe to his lips, 
plays a strange high tune. The people follow. A great 
noise is heard and rats run out from every corner and follow 
the Piper.) 


Rat No.I Oh, I hear the moving aside of pickle tubs! 

Rat No. II I hear the leaving ajar of preserve cup- 
boards. 

Rat No. III I smell the most delicious old cheese. 

Rat No. IV _ I see a sugar barrel ahead of me. 

Rat No. V I can hear a great yellow cheese saying, 
“Come and eat me.” 


(The Piper leads the rats to the river and stands aside. 
All perish except Rat No. V, who swims across and runs 
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away on the other side.) The Piper returns to town. As he 
approaches shouts are heard.) 


Man No. I (throwing up his hat) Hurrah for the Pied 
Piper of Hamelin! 

Man No. II (waving his handkerchief) Hurrah! Hur- 
rah! 

Mayor Let us have a big celebration. Poke out all the 
old rats’ nest and let us build a great bonfirein the middle 
of the town (turns to Piper,and slaps him on the shoulder). 
Won’t you stay and see our bonfire? We shall be so glad 
to have you. 

Pied Piper Yes, that will be very nice, but first, if you 
please, I should like my five thousand dollars. 

Mayor H’m-er-a-hem! You mean that little joke of 
mine (Jaughs heartily). Of course that was a joke. 

Pied Piper I do not joke. Give me my five thousand 
dollars, please, quickly. 

Mayor Oh, come now, you know very well it wasn’t 
worth five cents to play a little tune like that (putting his 
hand in pocket and pulling out a five-dollar bill.) Here is a 
brand new five-dollar bill. 

Pied Piper A bargain is a bargain. For the last time I 
ask you! Will you give me my five thousand do!lars? 

Mayor (turning aside angrily) Vl give you a pipe of 
tobacco and something good to cat and call you lucky at 
that. 
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Piper (coming close to mayor and speaking softly) | 
know another tune that I play to those who play false with 
me. 

Mayor (walking off and looking very big and powerful) 
Play what you please, you can’t frighten me. Do your 
worst. Play as you please. 


(Piper puts pipe to his lips and plays a soft, sweet, strange 
tune, advances down the street. Children rush from th 
houses and from every corner.) 


Men (rushing after Piper) Stop! Stop! Our children! 
He is taking our children away. Stop him, Mayor — stop 
him. : 

Mayor (running after Piper) Stop! Stop! Tl give 
you your money. I will. Only don’t take our children. 


(All the people rush into the street wringing their hands 
and crying.) 


Mayor We cannot catch him. Let us return to oir 
houses and there mourn for our children. 


(All the people follow the mayor back to the town hall.) 


Child No.I I can see a wonderful country just ahe v1. 
Child No. II In that country the bees have no s‘'n-. 
Child No. III 1 see a tree with wonderful fruit. 
Child No. IV No one can ever be tired there. 
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All children (sing) 
Come away, oh come, come away, 
Come away, oh come, come away, 
Come away, oh come, come away. 


(Piper leads children on and on up to the mountains where 
a door opens and lets them enter.) 


Sand-Table Demonstration 


The story of the Pied Piper is one that the children en- 
joy reproducing in the sand-table especially. 

In the middle of the table they will delight to build the 
town hall. It can be built of clay bricks, and doors and 
windows should be cut while the clay is still soft. 

A rectangular structure 8 x 6?” and 7” high will serve 
as the body of this building. This should be covered by a 
roof made from light gray cardboard. 

A porch should be added to this to give a finish to the 
building. The floor of the porch can be made of dried 
bricks such as are used for the building and convenient 
dimensions for the porch floor are 5 x 63”. The roof of 
this porch, which is made of a flat piece of cardboard, is 
supported by four rolled paper columns 7” high. 

The green surrounding this town hall is inclosed by a 
coping made of dry clay bricks laid horizontally with two 
in a vertical position to mark the gateway. 

A white sand path leads from the gate to the porch and 
green waxola sprinkled over the enclosed space gives the 
appearance of a well-kept green. 

A white sand road runs in front of the town hall. It is 
bordered on either side by a strip of green made by sprin- 
kling green waxola on the sand. 

On the right of the sand-table the road ends at the bank 
of a long river which is made by burying the edges of a long 
piece of tin in the sand. Here we find the Pied Piper with 
his army of rats following him. Both the Pied Piper and 
the rats should be cut from stiff construction paper and 
mounted so as to stand alone. 

On the left of the sand-table the road ends at the foot 
of a high mountain, the top of which is covered with trees 
(boxwood sprigs). 

At the foot of this mountain we find the Pied Piper with 
his crowd of merry children just ready to disappear through 
the door which our imagination pictures is about to open 
jn the side of the mountain. 





Geography and Language 
Correlated 
M. ELIzABETH JAMES 


STUDY of a few occupations should give children 

some idea of the sources of some of the necessities 

of life, and also the work and danger involved in 

pursuing these occupations. Lumbering and fishing 
make good material to work with. 


LUMBERING 


Lead up to this subject by questioning somewhat in the 
following manner: 

Who lived here a long time ago? 

Ho w did they 

ow di get their living? 

(By fishing and hunting.) 

Where did they fish? 

(In the ocean, lakes, and rivers.) 

Where did they hunt? 

(In the forest.) 

What kind of homes did they have? 

(Wigwams.) 

Of what were they made? 

(Skins of animals, birch-bark.) 

Sometimes they cut down the trees of the forest. For 
what did they use them? 
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(Canoes, firewood, poles for wigwams, and some of the 
branches were used for beds.) 

Who came here after awhile? 

(The white people.) 

How did they get their living? 

(By fishing and hunting.) 

What was the first thing they had to do? 

(Build homes.) 

What kind of homes did they build? 

(Log cabins.) 

Where did they get the logs? 

(They cut down trees in the forest.) 

For what other purposes did they cut down trees? 
(For boats, furniture, fences, etc.) 


The homes of the first white people who came here were 
very rough and rude, but they were the best they could 
build then. They had to go into the forest, cut down the 
trees, trim off the branches and cut the logs into lengths 
that were needed for whatever they were building. 

Our homes are very different from the homes of the first 
white people who came to our country. We do not have 
to go out into the forest and cut the lumber needed. We do 
not use the rough logs as did the first white people who came 
here. 

There are men whose work is to go into the forest and cut 
the logs, and take them to the saw-mills. Here they are 
made into boards, laths, shingles, etc. Now we will talk 
about the work of lumbering. 

A great deal of lumbering is done in Maine. There are 
large pine forests in Maine. The men who do the work are 
called lumbermen or loggers. 

In the fall the men go into the forest and there they stay 
all winter. They live in cabins. They build the cabins 
of logs and fill the cracks with mud and sods. They sleep 
on bunks. They all eat together at the same table. They 
use tin plates and dishes that are not easily broken. 

Now since they stay in the forest all winter they must 
take enough food to last all winter. They take canned 
food, beans and pork. Sometimes they have the meat of 
animals that they shoot in the forest. Each camp has 
a cook who gets all the meals ready. Sometimes as many 
as fifty men live together in a camp. (A picture of a lumber 
camp should be shown to the class. Look through maga- 
zines for pictures of forests, lumber camps, saw-mills, log 
drives, log jams, and any other pictures which will help 
to make the work more vivid and interesting. Mount on 
cardboard, and put up in the room where the children can 
see them. When giving class exercises they should be used 
to illustrate the points talked about. In Recreation for 
March, 1912, are several pictures which may be used.) 

The camp is usually built near a river. Near it is a shed 
for the horses and oxen. 

When the men are ready to begin the work of cutting 
down the trees one man goes out ahead and marks the trees 
that are to be cut. He knows the kind of trees that will 
make the best lumber. (Here is an opportunity to use a 
picture to good advantage. It is not difficult to find a 
picture of forest trees. By questioning lead the class to see 
that the tall, straight trees with few branches make the 
best lumber.) 

Next come the men with a long saw. With this they 
make a cut in the trees. Then the choppers chop with their 
axes above this cut until the tree falls with a great crash to 
the ground. This is called felling the tree. The men 
watch to see which way the tree is going to fall and get out 
of its way. 

After the trees have been felled, the branches are all 
chopped off. This is called trimming the tree. 

Now come the men with cross-cut saws and cut the logs 
into the right lengths. 

The next thing is to get the logs to the stream. They are 
put on wagons, or sledges, if there is snow on the ground. 
It is winter when this is done so the streams and rivers are 
frozen, sometimes several feet thick. The logs are rolled 
onto the ice. There they stay till spring. In the spring 
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the ice melts, the river rises and flows very swiftly, and the 
logs are carried down the river. 

Several men, or drivers, go with each collection, or drive, 
of logs. Their work is to guide the logs down the stream 
and to prevent any from becoming separated form the 
others or lodged against the river banks or obstructions in 
the river. The drivers jump from log to log and guide 
them, with long poles that have hooks on the end. This 
is dangerous work, so the men have spikes in their boots to 
help them keep their footing. 

Sometimes a log gets caught on a rock or on a bank. 
Then the logs come piling on top of one another in great 
confusion. ‘This is called a log jam. The drivers must get 
the logs back into the river again. It is very hard work. 
With their hooks they pull and tug at the logs until slowly 
but surely they begin to move and finally the whole mass 
comes tumbling into the water again. 

There are saw-mills along the rivers and each owner has 
his mark on all of his logs. As the logs reach the mills, 
they are driven in and those belonging to each owner are 
enclosed in a sort of floating fence made of logs chained 
together. 

The logs lie in the water until ready to be used. Then 
they are taken up into the mill where they are sawed into 
boards, slabs, laths, and shingles. The pieces left that are 
too small to be made into lumber are burned in the furnace. 
The saw-dust also is burned in the furnace. It makes a 
very hot fire. It is also used for packing things. 

The lumber is now taken to the lumber yards where it is 
piled up ready to be sold. 
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Lumber is used for building houses, fences, bridges, 
boats, walks, furniture, etc. 
- The following books contain information and pictures 
of the work of lumbering: 

Home Geography. Harold W. Fairbanks. Published 
by Educational Publishing Company. 

Stories of Industry. Vol. II. Chase and Clough. Pub- 
lished by Educational Publishing Company. 

Carpenter’s Geographical Reader— North America. 
Frank G. Carpenter. 

New Geographies — Second Book. arr and McMurr, 

Stories of Country Life. Sarah Powers Bradish. 

For a drawing lesson the class may make a forest sketch 
and use it to illustrate their written story of lumbering. 
The following is one of the stories written by a third grack 


LUMBERING IN MAINE 
(By a third grade boy) 


A great deal of lumbering is done in Maine. 

In Maine there are large pine forests. 

There are men that go to Maine that are called lumber 
men. 

They go together and the first thing they do is to build 
a camp. When this is finished they build a barn for the 
horses and oxen. 

They begin their work in the fall. 

There is one man that goes ahead of everyone and marks 
the trees. 

He knows what kind of trees will make good lumber. 
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zes, I will tell you, too. have to roll the logs on the ice and let them stay there until 
The trees that make good lumber are trees that are spring. 

res straight, tall, and have few branches. When spring comes the ice melts and the river flows 
Then after that man come two other men with a cross- swiftly. 

hed cut saw and they cut a little notch in the tree. Then some drivers come and drive the logs to the saw- 


After them come some other men and chop down the mills. 
ub- tree. 
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Then a team comes along and takes the logs to the river. 
It is winter and the ice is frozen and the lumbermen 


Then the owner takes the logs, makes all kinds of lumber. 
When this is done the lumber is sent to different parts of 
the country on ships or trains. 


THE STORY PAGE 


\Vhen the Wind Fell Asleep 


ELIZABETH CHRISTY 


NE day the Wind fell asleep, and that caused a 
whole lot of trouble; but I must tell you how it 
happened. 

There hadn’t been any excitement for several 
days, and the Wind began to think this was a very dull 
world to live in. So he jumped up and started out to 
see what he could do to liven things up a bit. He hap- 
pened to be in the city that day, so he whirled down a 
street, took a man’s hat off, spun it along the street for 
half a block or so and was just going to drop it into a 
puddle of water when a little newsboy put down his papers 
and grabbed the hat. The wind dropped the hat, and 
instead, upset the boy’s papers, blew them in every direction, 
and, never stopping to see if poor Tony got them all, 
he turned a corner, whizzed up another street and coming 
up suddenly behind a woman who had a parasol up, 
he turned it wrong side out, blew her hat on one side and 
then flew on. 

And so he went, up one street and down another, taking 
little girls’ hats, carrying little boys’ kites upin the air and 
leaving them on telephone wires, upsetting vegMable 
stands, flapping awnings and doing all sorts of naughty 
things, until the people scolded and said, “What a nuisance 
that Wind is, with all his mischief!” 

But the Wind only laughed and whistled while he sped 
away out of the city and down a country road. Here he 
picked up a heap of sand, whirled it along for half a mile 
or so, stopped for breath, took another heap and spun 
that down the road. An old man working in a fence 
corner, looked up to see who was going by, but the Wind 
only threw some sand in his face and flew faster. Soon 
he came to a railroad track, and seeing a train coming, 
he stopped and blew against it with all his might. He 
blew and blew and blew, but only succeeded in carrying 
back the steam from the engine. Then he met an auto- 
mobile and he said to himself, “T’ll stop this at least,” so 
he blew and blew and blew. But he only trailed the veils, 
that the ladies wore, back behind the machine, and, rather 
angry, he decided to go to the woods. Here he could 
play as he wanted to. He bounced in among the trees, 
tore some of their leaves off, lashed their arms around, 
and bumped their heads together until the poor trees were 
so dizzy they begged for mercy, and then, being rather 
tired himself, the Wind lay down under a big pine tree, 
and before he knew it he was fast asleep. 

Early next morning, Farmer Brown went out to water 
his cattle. They were all standing around the watering 
trough, so Farmer Brown set the windmill going for the 
wind to pump his trough full. But not a move did the 
wheel make. Farmer Brown looked around at the 
trees, and the weathercock on the barn. Not a thing 
stirred. 

“O Wind, good Wind,” he said, “come turn my wind- 
mill so that my cows may have water to drink!” But 
the Wind never heard him, for he was fast asleep under 


the big pine tree, and Farmer Brown had to pump all that 
water himself, and by breakfast time he was so tired he 
could scarcely eat. 

This same morning 4 fisherman went to the lake and 
got his boat ready for a fishing trip. He pushed the boat 
out into the water and set his sails, and waited — but 
not a breath of wind was stirring. 

“OQ Wind, kind Wind,” he said, “come fill my sails 
and blow me out into the lake that I may fish!” But 
the Wind still slept on beneath the pine tree, and the 
fisherman had to row and row until he was so tired he could 
scarcely fish. 

Down in the city the babies cried because it was so 
warm and the sick people longed for a breath of cool air. 
The little boys looked anxiously for the wind to blow their 
kites, and the flags all hung limply on their masts as if 
they were ashamed. 

And out in the woods where the Wind was sleeping, the 
little leaves began to long for a frolic, and the trees grew 
— of standing so still, so all together they began to call 
softly: 

“OQ, Wind, jolly Wind, aren’t you coming to play 
today?” Louder and louder they called until all at once 
the Wind jumped up wide awake. 

“O dear, O dear! I had so much to do to-day, and here 
it is nearly noon! What will Farmer Brown think of me, 
and the fisherman, and those poor sick people in the city? 
I must go first and help them, and then I’ll come and 
play.” 

So away he flew, and as he flew, he made up his mind 
he would never play so hard again, for that was what made 
him forget his work. 





The Waking Year 


Lady red upon the hill 
Her annual secret keeps; 

A lady white within the field 
In placid lily sleeps. 


The tidy breezes with their brooms 
Sweep vale, and hill, and tree! 

Prithee, my pretty housewives! 
Who may expected be? 


The neighbors do not yet suspect! 
The woods exchange a smile — 
Orchard, and buttercup, and bird — 

In such a little while! 


And yet how still the landscape stands, 
How nonchalant the wood, 
As if the resurrection 
Were nothing very odd! 
— Emily Dickinson 
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One Device for Improving Reading 


I have heard so many teachers, especially teachers of 
second, third, and fourth grade pupils, say that their great- 
est difficulty was in trying to impress the value of studying 
reading upon the minds of their pupils. 

Many children read a lesson once and have a vague idea 
of the story therein and do not care to re-read it even though 
they may scarcely be able to stagger through it at recitation 
time. 

I used to say, “Read your lesson five times and be sure 
you know each word.” 

Some of my pupils did read it five times and did know 
each word, but most of them read the lesson once and spent 
the remainder of the study period staring at the book in an 
absent-minded fashion, unless I spurred them on occasion- 
ally, and then there was really no interest shown in what 
they were reading. 

This fall, I was determined to find some method to 
overcome this difficulty. In thinking it over I decided 
that the pupils were not entirely at fault. 

We older people seldom re-read a story with any real 
interest, so I thought, “Why should I expect a child, whose 
interest and attention is distracted much more easily than 
mine, to sit and re-read a lesson four or five times?” 

It had seemed to me that there was no other way for 
a child to perfect his pronunciation and expression, but I 
have come to the conclusion that there are other ways. 

The one from which I am obtaining the best results is 
very simple and one that any teacher can use. 

I took the short reproduction stories out of old school 
magazines and pasted each upon a separate piece of card- 
board. When I see a child who has lost interest in his 
reading lesson, I hand him one of these stories and ask him 
to read it and be able to tell it to the class. The words 
are not difficult, and -he practically gets the same word re- 
view and yet the story holds his interest and therefore 
makes his expression all the better. 

Much more can be gained in primary and intermediate 
reading if the word review and drills are carried on during 
the recitation period and not during the study period. 

HELENDEEN Harris . 


Correlated Writing, Phonics, and Spelling 


Using the sand-paper alphabets, according to the Mon- 
tessori Method, and correlating with the phonics of the 
Aldine Method, we give the children the mounted sand- 
paper letter “C.” Watching them trace this letter with 
forefinger, we allow them to trace it a certain number of 
times, then they cover the letter with lentils, afterwards 
using lentils to shape the letter upon their desks. For 
another lesson the children go to the blackboard and write 
C upon lines, placed there to encourage proper spacing. 
While making the letter we give the sound. The children 
then place “C” correctly in their tablets. 

We take o, m, e in the same manner, finally connecting 
them to make come, the first word previously learned in 
Reading. 

During the first month they have learned to write, 
sound and spell ten words. Of course in their Reading they 
recognize about thirty words. 

Emity C. RoBerts 


Teaching the Zones 


I have planned and used some work which I consider 
has been very helpful to me in teaching my Second Grade 
pupils. 

The children are told that there are five zones or heat 
belts in the world and they soon learn to spell and name 
them. Then I take and cut a round piece of paper about 
70” in circumference to represent the earth. 

I then divide the paper into the five heat belts by the 
use of water colors. I paint the frigid zones blue, the 
temperate zones green and the torrid red. 

We used those colors so as to let blue mean cold, green 
temperate, and red hot. By this time each child has 
learned well the names of the zones or heat belts. Then 
in a story-like form, he is told about the animals that live 
in the different zones or belts. 

Each child is requested to cut from old books the pic- 
tures of the animals that we have just learned about. 
These pictures are brought to school and the pupils with 
the aid of the teacher pastes the pictures of the animals 
in the zones to which they belong. 

When the work was finished, we mounted it on a large 
piece of cardboard and hung it on the wall. 

In the same manner, we prepared the paper with the 
different zones and then cut out pictures of fruits and 
vegetables and pasted on it. 

I consider the work very profitable and the children en- 
joy it very much. The boundary lines between the differ- 
ent qglored zones give an excellent opportunity for teach- 
ing older children the location of the Arctic Circle, An- 
tarctic Circle, Tropic of Cancer, Tropic of Capricorn, and 
the Equator. 

GERTRUDE SCHOOLING 


Phonic Cards 


Wishing to use my board for other things, I made illus- 
trated phonic cards. I hunted through magazines and 
found pictures to illustrate each sound. Cut cards 5 x 10” 
of Manila; pasted a picture at the top of the card. Under 
this wrote the letter with red and printed it with black 
marking crayon. 

If the picture needed was not to be found, I drew one 
with crayola. We all like these cards better than the 
pictures on the board. They are large enough to be seen 
all over the room and are always ready. As they are home- 
made the children can handle them, knowing if they get 
soiled, others can be easily made. Try it. 

Kate K. O’NEILL 





One Way of Using Primary Education Sewing 
Cards 


I teach a primary room of seventy-three pupils. I am 
now using the “sewing cards” printed in Prmmary Epuca- 
TION as models, and am making patterns from thin card- 
board. These I give to the children, who trace the outline 
and fill in the lines and then color. The children enjoy 
this and it requires but little of my tiie to direct their 
efforts. This means much in such a crowded room. 

Exiza M. ALLISON 
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Busy Work in the Country 


Marion E. Grey 


HE country teacher, more than any other, finds 
primary work difficult. With many higher classes 
it is impossible to devote to her two or three be- 
ginners the amount of time that should be spent 

with them. At the same time it is hard to find busy 
work that will be both profitable and interesting to 
the little tots, keeping their little hands busy and out of 
mischief. 

The country teacher lacks much assistance that is avail- 
able to her more fortunate city cousin. She has few books 
to supply her with new ideas, for a well-stocked library is 
. rarity in the country school; and generally the school 
Board does not believe in “sech nonsense” as plasticine, 
ete. Hence, she must either supply them herself from 
her too scanty pocketbook or try to get along without 
them. 

The following are a few hints which may help to keep 
the little ones interestedly occupied. They do not, of 
course, take the place of oral work, but are a profitable 
drill, and I find that the youngsters take great delight in 
every one. 

Cut out pictures of all the nouns and action verbs the 
child knows from some retail catalogue. Place these in 
boxes, numbering each picture, and have one set for each 
child. This is not such a task as it seems, for there is sel- 
dom a large primary class in the country school, and the 
pictures are very quickly cut. For busy work give each 
child a box and have him write the name of the object in 
the pictures, giving the corresponding number. It is 
wonderful how delighted they are with this — somehow 
the pictures seem to attract them — and at the same time 
it acts as a very effective review. 

Children dearly love skeleton pictures. We named our 
boy “Sam” by vote of the class and in a few days the chil- 
dren were able to draw Sam in various actions. We then 
used him for illustrating a great variety of sentences such 
as: “Sam runs,” “Sam is in the box,” ‘‘Sam runs to get 
the ball,” ““Sam sees the apple.” (This last sentence, by 
the way, was most amusingly illustrated by one little chap 
who portrayed Sam gazing through an enormous pair of 
spectacles at one small, disconsolate, red apple.) Almost 
all the first reading lessons can be illustrated this way by 
introducing the personal factor of “Sam.” 

Instead of telling the children dryly to “write a page full 
of .the letter that says ‘a,’”’ have prepared some figures 
in outline, made of cardboard and large enough to almost 
fill the page of a scribbler. Inscribe on these the first 
letter of the name of the object for which it stands 
such, as ‘c’ on a cat, ‘d’ on a dog, etc. Give these to 
the children and let them trace around the cardboard 
so as to form a similar outline. Then let them fill this 
with the letter written on the cardboard. This simple 
little device makes them forget the monotony of the 
work and if you explain to them that each object is in- 
scribed with the initial letter of its name, they will seldom 
make a mistake in the sounds. By keeping a good variety 
of shapes on hand the work always seems interesting and 
new. 

If one cares to go to the expense of scissors, a few 
boxes of crayons and a roll or half a roll of plain building 
paper, a whole store-room of varied occupations is at hand. 
There are all sorts of pretty little things that can be made 
which combine construction work with writing or drawing. 
The monotony of pencil work is relieved by giving them 
seat work which includes handwork. 

Everything becomes wearisome if presented to the child 
alwaysin the same way. Therefore it is wise to have many 
devices in order that an interesting occupation may not 
become wearisome through repetition. Even such little 
things as a change of paper or a change in the order of 
. work, is hailed with delight. “Variety is the spice of life,” 
for little tots as well as for big ones. 
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When you 
talk to 
your pupils 
about 
hygiene 
— = impress 
? upon them 
the importance of clean teeth. We will help 


by sending for all your class, Pledge Cards 
and Free Trial Tubes of 


OLGATE’S 


RIBBOW DENTAL CREAM 


Thousands of teachers have written us of how much assistance 
this material has been tothem. An object lesson of this vital 
matter makes the children learn and remember. With good 
teeth will come better school work and better discipline for the 
children —less strain on you. 

Take advantage of this opportunity —send for the 


FREE TRIAL TUBES 


Get your class into the Sound Teeth Legion. 
Ribbon Dental Cream is so delicious that the children use it 
eagerly. It cleans safely, without harmful grit. 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 
199 Fulton Street, New York. 


Please send me free Pledge Cards and Trial Tubes for 


Number of Scholars Average age 


If there is no Express Office in your town write here Express 
Shipping Address 


This offer is good only in the United States. 
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PLAYS AND GAMES 


Babies of the World VII 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


(For any number of little folks, in Irish costume — any bit of it 
will answer. They carry shamrocks made of paper, which they shower 
at other children on last line.) 


We’ve come from the Isle 
That lies like a smile 
The face of Old Ocean adornin’; 
Each little Colleen 
Wears a bit o’ the green, 
St. Patrick’s Day in the mornin’! 


Sure, the shamrock so small, 
Needs no fourth leaf at all — 
* Each leaf’s made of grit — heed the warnin’ — 
With three-thirds of you PLuck, 
The result is Goop Luck — 
So, we wish you “the top o’ the mornin’!” 





A Rest Exercise 
(For restless hands and fingers.) 


Wiggle, wiggle, little wiggle,’ 
Have you come to stay? 
Wiggle, wiggle, little wiggle, 
You must fly away.” 
For our fingers must be working,’ 
When you come, you keep them jerking.‘ 
Wiggle, wiggle, little wiggle, 
Fly away.° 


MotIons 
Fingers wiggling. 
Hands at sides, shaking fingers. 
Elbows on desks, hands held up. 
Hands opening and closing quickly. 
Hands at sides, fingers shaken rapidly. 


Animal Game 


Laura ROUNTREE SMITH 
(Book rights reserved) 
(This game is to be played in school. The children are all in their 
seats.) 
The children in the front seats take hold of hands with those 
across the aisle. They rise and skip up in front singing 
The animals march in two by two, 
The big Giraffe and Kangaroo, 
’Tis fun for me and fun for you, 
The animals march in two by two. 


These children stand in a line in front of the school, and those 
in the second row of seats join hands and skip up singing 
the same song. 


The game proceeds in this way, the next row of children each 
time join hands and skip up two and two, until there is 
no room for any more in front of the room, in one line. 


Then the children in front of the room hold up their hands high, 
two and two, to form a tent, and say 
Hurrah! hurrah! for the big white tent, 
There is time for work and play, 
Hurrah, hurrah! for the big white tent, 
For it is Circus Day! 


The children in the next row back, now join hands and skip 


up and under the raised arms of the children in line, and back 
to their seats. 


The next row may do the same, etc., until all the children 
have had a chance to get out of their seats. 
The game is ended. 


The game may start again, and the children in the back row 
go up two, and two, to form the line. Those in next the back 
row may go up next, etc. 

This game is easily learned and rests the children. 


L. ROUNTREE-SMITH CLARENCE L. RIEGE 
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Physical Games 
BEANBAG CONTEST 


Ten bean bags, five.red and five blue are required. 

The room is divided into two sides. Have two chil- 
dren for each side leave room. The bean bags are hidden 
by children in the room, and upon tap of the bell children 
re-enter and search for bags. The side finding bags first 
wins the game and children on that side may clap softly. 


AEROPLANE AND DAN PatcH RACE 


One row in room represents the aeroplane, and one, Dan 
Patch. A bean bag is placed upon the front desk of each 
of these two rows. Upon tap of bell the two children 
having bean bags rise at the right, skip around their row, 
and drop bean bag on desk of pupil in second seat. This 
is continued down the row. The last child in the row runs 
around his seat and takes bean bag to teacher. . The first 
one to reach teacher is the winner. 


Do Wuat I Do anp One Tutnc More 


Teacher says, “Mary, do what I do and one thing 
more.” Mary stands. Teacher performs some action as 
waving flag, tapping bell, etc. Mary skips to front of 
room and says, “ John, do what I do and one thing more.” 
John stands. Mary performs action teacher did and one 
thing more. Game may continue. 


Things that may be done. 


Wave the flag. 
Beat the drum. 
Toss the bean bag. 
Skip with a girl. 

. Skip with a boy. 
Repeat memory gems. 
Hop on one foot. 
Fly like a bird. 
Play snow ball. 
Jump the rope. 
Bounce the ball. 
Hippity-hop. 

Play Jack-in-the-box. 
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——Calisthenics to the music of the Victor—San Jacinto School, Dallas, Texas=—med 


The Victor in the schools 
is an established fact 


The Victor in the schools is past the experimental stages— 
it is an actual reality. It has proved its immense educational 
value beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

The Victor with its splendid list of special Victor Educational 
Records is in practical use in the schools of nearly 500 cities 
and is doing a wonderful work. It is one of the most influential 
elements in the education of the children—valuable in eve 
grade and every branch of school work; as valuable for kinder- 
garten games, marching, calisthenics, folk-dances, and play- 
ground work as for the teaching and exemplification of music. 

If you wish to know just what the Victer is accomplishing, 
ask the Superintendents in these cities what they have found 
from actual experience: 


New York Cincinnati : Louisville 
Chicago Newark Rochester 
Philadelphia Washington St Paul 
St Louis Sagem. a D 

Dean geles enver 
Cleveland Minneapolis Portland 
Detroit Jersey City Columbus 
Buffalo Kansas City , Toledo 
Milwaukee Seattle Atlanta 


We will gladly furnish you with the complete list of nearly 
500 cities in which the Victor is in use in the schools, so that you 
can ascertain from the Superintendents nearest to you what a 
help the Victor is to them and how it is benefiting the children. 
Write us today for booklets and further information. 
Public School Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


The Victor V with wood horn is specially recommended for general school work, 
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vels of Kito VII 
ALICE E. ALLEN 

(Kito is a little cloth doggie who slips on your hand like a 
glove. He belongs to Polly Lee. She left him in a man’s 
The man’s little 

left him in a pumpkin when they made Jack-o’-lanterns. 
Kito went to a little old lady who gave him to Dilly. Dilly 
was going to give him to poor lame Billy. But Kito got 
lost again. He went to Ruth. Ruth’s mother sent him 
back to Dilly. 

She sent another dog just like Kito to Billy. Ruth sent a 
picture of Kito to her cousin Polly. Polly turns out to be 
the Polly who owns Kito. She wants him back. Billy 
goes to the hospital to get well. 

Dilly sends Kito back to Polly Lee, Woodland, N. Y.) 


oe when she went to ride in his car. 
ys 


Not many days after, Ruth came to tell 
Dilly that Billy was going to walk just as well 
as anyone. 

“And there’s something else lovely, too,” 

she cried. ‘Auntie May and Uncle Jack and 
’ Polly, too, say you may keep Kito for always. 

Polly is going to have a real live doggie. 
Here’s a letter Mother and I have written to 
tell her how glad you'll be.” 

“Why, Ruthie,” said Dilly. “I sent Kito 
back to Polly, all by myself, for a valentine. 
Hasn’t he got there yet?” 

“You are the dearest girl, Dilly!’ cried 
Ruth, hugging Dilly. “It takes a long time 
for a letter to go to Polly. Woodland is ’way 
up in Vermont. See W-O-O-D-L-A-N-D, 
V-T. Mother says Vt. means Vermont.” 

“Oh dear,” said Dilly looking at the letter. 
“T put N. Y. on mine just as we do in school. 
Wouldn’t it go, Ruthie?” 
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“Course it would,” cried Ruthie. “Kito 
just couldn’t help going back to Polly when you 
tried so hard to send him.” 

Ruth and Dilly didn’t know it, but ’way 
up in the hills of New York State, there was 
a little town called Woodland. In it there 
was a funny fat little boy whose name was 
Jerry Lee. Jerry Lee had a parrot whose 
name was Polly Lee. The town was so small 
that everyone in it knew Jerry and Polly, 
too. One day a package came to the Post- 
Office. It was covered with blue bow-knots. 
It was addressed to Polly Lee, Woodland, 
N. Y. Of course, the postmaster’ gave it 
to Jerry Lee. And Jerry took it home to 
Polly. 

Polly Lee was a beautiful bird. She was as 
green as a St. Patrick’s Day ribbon. She had 
a proud red and golden head, with sharp 
twinkly eyes. 

“Polly wants a cracker,’ 
opened the box. 

“It’s a dog!” cried Jerry. 
that’s a good joke on you.” 

It was a good joke. Polly hated dogs. 
When she saw Kito on Jerry’s hand, she 
screamed and screamed. Jerry had to take 
Kito away. 

If Polly didn’t like Kito, Jerry did. He took 
him everywhere. One day, he made a big 
kite. He tied Kito fast to it. 

“Now, up you go!” cried Jerry. 

The wind caught the kite and Kito, too. 
Away they flew. Of course, Jerry didn’t mean 
to let go the string one single little minute. 
But Polly scolded at him from the window. 
And Jerry turned to laugh at her. And the 
wind laughed at Jerry and gave a sudden tug 
at the string. Away, away went the kite 
and Kito, up, up, up, till Jerry could see nothing 
of them. 


’ 


she said, as Jerry 


“Oh, Polly Lee, 


Nursery Rhymes for March 
ALICE E. ALLEN 


Little Boy Blew 
Come, blow your horn, 
There’s grass in the pasture, 
A crow’s in the corn! 
Who’s little Boy Blew? 
The wind, you know, 
You never quite see him — 
But just hear him blow! 


Humpty Dumpty, colored blue, 
Had a fall and broke in two, 


Humpty Dumpty need not beg — 
He’s no more an Easter Egg. 




















HELPS FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


Of course you use Word Builders and’ Sentence Builders. There are many aifferent 
kinds to choose from, but one in particular which has met with favor among progressive 


teachers is the 
BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 1 


As its name suggests, this builder is perfectly correlated to the present phonetic 
method of teaching reading. The box contains a number of phonograms with initial 
consonants, which, when placed together, form a vocabulary of over two hundred words. 
The cards are printed with heavy black letters, easy to read, and the stock used is strong 
manila. Put up in durable box. 

Price, per box, $0.15 - 


To supplement the above we have recently published a 


BRADLEY’S 
PHONETIC WORD BUILDER NO. 2 


This consists of diphthongs and double consonants with endings, which, when placed 
together, form a vocabulary of about five hundred words. Same style of type and card 
as used in No. 1. 


Price, per box, $0.15 


In sentence building the newest and one of the most effective builders is found 
in the 
Progressive Road to Reading 


EXPRESSION CARD AND SENTENCE BUILDER 


This is a large card 1214 x 24 inches, containing the vocabulary used in the basal 
‘stories of Progressive Road to Reading, Book One. The wordsare arranged in connected 
sentences, each card making a complete story. One side is printed in bold Roman 
letters and the other in large script. The cards are to be cut apart by the pupils, and 
the words ate divided by ruled lines to facilitate even cutting. In point of economy and 
efficiency this builder will be found unusual. There are four cards one for each of the 


first four basal stories. Any teacher may procure a sample by sending three 
2-cent stamps to any Milton Bradley Company agency. 


Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston New York Philade'phia Atlanta San Francisco 


CHICAGO: KANSAS CITY: 
Thomas Charles Company Hoover Brothers 
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Address Eprror, Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


A Dissenting Voice 


In the midst of the universal enthusiasm over Madam 
Montessori’s Casa Dei Bambini there have been few 
protesting voices. Here and there, however, some one has 
pointed out that the Montessori methods were not entirely 
new and untried, and that they lacked certain things that 
many of us have come to consider essential to the well- 
rounded development of the child. One of these more 
discriminating admirers draws an interesting picture of a 
free kindergarten in Edinburgh, which seems to embody 
many of the virtues of the Italian and add others of its 
own. 

“The children,” says the writer, “some forty, assemble 
at nine. 

“After donning the uniform ‘pinnies’ in the long lobby, 
which serves as a cloak-room, they pass on to be inspected 
one by one by Nurse, who sees to minor ailments, and en- 
courages them to talk about small happenings at home. 
There is considerable hubbub, but gradually a long line 
forms and marches into the kindergarten-room to sing 
good-morning greetings. The eight oldest children then 
go off to their class-room for formal lessons. The rest, 
after a march, a run, or a romp, to restore circulation and 
let off steam, sit down to ‘Home Lore.’ Each child for a 
week at a time is made responsible for some little service 
for the good of all — dusting, sweeping, washing plates, 
feeding pets, or watering flowers. At ten prayers are said 
round a little altar or oratory table, which ‘stands in the 
midst of all the work and play as a symbol that everything 
is in religion and religion in everything.’ Then for half 
an hour the whole school, in three classes, has lessons; 
but these include picture chats, stories, nature talk, and 
finger play. At eleven comes lunch in the garden shelter. 
The monitors set the table for the little ones, and the rest 
of the upper school have physical exercises. After lunch 
there is free play, in the garden, if it is fine, and indoors, 
with balls, sandbags, etc., if it is wet. They make as much 
noise as they wish, provided no one’s rights are disregarded. 
‘And the hubbub is a hubbub.’ Lastly come musical 
games and kindergarten occupations. ‘With bricks, sticks, 
chalk, clay, paper — any plastic material — they express 
the impressions they have gained.’” 

The writer seems to think that the organized play of 
such a kindergarten offers certain advantages in the way 
of social education not to be found in the Italian system. 
He says: 

“Leave a children’s party to its own devices, without 
a grown-up to start games and direct them, and at the end 
of an hour there will be a pandemonium or glum silence, 
though each child be furnished with a twelve-guinea set of 
Montessori apparatus. Individualism is the corner-stone of 
the Montessori system. Froebel insisted no less emphati- 
cally on self-development, but he insisted also on the 
Aristotelian ethics that man is a social animal, more social 
than any ant or bee. Madam Montessori’s motto is 
*Fais ce que voudras,’ with the proviso that you must not 
harm your. neighbor. The charity she teaches is purely 
negative; there is no co-operation in games or play, no 
mutual aid, no service to elders. Again, we are old- 


fashioned enough to believe that a child, from the very 
first, must be taught, and, if needs be, constrained to 
obey. Of course, the less compulsion the better, and no 
one would wish back ‘the Quaker rule that doth the human 
spirit cool’, but entsagen sollst du is a lesson that must be 
learned in the nursery, and even in the best regulated 
families occasions will arise when the parent or teacher must 
say to the child, ‘Do as you’re bidden, or you’ll be pun- 
ished.’ We do not doubt that, under a born teacher and 
a commanding personality, such as Madam Montessori, 
insubordination may be rare, and to be put in the corner 
may be sufficient punishment, but no amount of training 
will produce an adequate staff of Egerias, Italian or Eng- 
lish, and the experience of Tolstoi at Yasnaia Poliana, 
or even of Pestalozzi at Neuhof, shows the probable fate of a 
Thelema school under a teacher not to the manner born.” 

Whatever one’s own opinions and pre-conceptions may 
be it is always interesting to get as many points of view 
on a problem as possible. 


How Shall We Instill Pride in Our Pupils? 


Here is a most suggestive answer to the question: How 
shall I instill pride in my children? 

1 Make and keep a school-room beautiful in appear- 
ance. 

2 Show the fine effect, on others, of bodily poise. The 
chest must be up — as seen in Winged Victory. No one 
admires a dispirited weakling. He only excites pity. 

3 Form a society of independents. Motto: “I can 
find a way or make a way and also give the right help to 
my neighbor.”” Show that you mean business by controlled 
action. 

4 Paint a picture in story of the true aristocracy which 
is the noble living and noble dead. Let such as Sir Gala- 
had have a following. 

5 Give work according to their several needs so that 
no child will be ashamed to show his work. 

6 Talk together and give generous credit where credit 
is due. Let them suggest improvements noticed. 

7 Invite guests and let the art of hospitality be warm 
and kindly. Connect home and school, by showing that 
the child’s sphere of activity is as wide as his life, to dé 
fine work. 

8 Let the spiritual unbidden and unconscious grow, 
day by day, until the child feels a noble self-esteem. 

For special purpose of interesting boys give the inde 
pendents many things to do. Let them have charge o! 
clay, sand-table, blackboards and garden. Let them g: 
outdoors and pick up papers in the yard. 

In one corner of the school-room have a large, low, table 
with straight chairs and little rocking chairs. Here they 
may use a toy typewriter, or help hektograph work or 
paste mottoes on cards for class-room study. Sometimes 
there are toothpicks to be colored for arithmetic work and 
paper covers to be made for new books. Let nothing be 
considered small that is greatly done. 
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SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


For Kindergarten and Pri 
Grades, including all supplies pertain- 
ing to the industrial branches, such as 
Manual Training Supplies, Davis 
bd r, Mechanical Drawin; plies 

Designs, Reed, Ra “i 
Stitch Canvas, Scrim, Monks? Cloth, 
Burlaps, Construction Papers, Chair 
Cane, Book Binding, and Weaving 
Materials. 

For Special Spring Catalog just is- 
sued address 


GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL CO. 
Box 8 110 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
A fine chunk of Agate 


PANAMA CANAL or petrified wood for paper 


weight; taken from Canal Spoils. 25 cents postpaid. 
PANAMA SOUVENIR CO, Bas Obispo, Canal Zone 











$315 VACATION IN evaer= . $325 
Sailing June 25 and July 


ge] — Arranged ta +4 A. A. Turrell, 
f. of Modern Languages, Univ. of Arizona, TUCSON 
FRE trip to Europe will be given organizer 
of a party of 8; established 1900. 
Babcock’s Tours, 1137 Dean St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
TEACHERS! :! 
Your . ee tour for 1913 


44 Days for $310.00 


England, Holland, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
France. The best for the price.“ Address Tour Depart- 
ment, Teachers Magazine, 31-33 E. 27th St., N. Y. City. 


EUROPE S3SozZs 


Mediterranean; Gibraltar; Italy, including the Amalfi 
Drive, Blue Grotto, Pompeii; Switzerland; The Rhine 
Country; Holland; Belgium; Paris; London. 

Scotland and Shakespeare country $35 extra. 

“People are born not made who know how to take 
ou on a summer tour. Miss FitzGerald is a natural 
eader,” said Mrs. Eva Kellogg when editor of Primary 


Education. 
MARY s. Faesae 
. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 


WOULD YOU 


= Show this wholly visible 
typewriter to » see riends 
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ART -REE 


SPECIAL LIMITED O 

We are determined to prove to 
the general public the wonderful 
success of our exclusive methods. 





you 

mail and in your spare time, 

rite at once tor beautifully illus. 

trated Pros and full explanation of 
our Free Oier, ee 

t few in each locality who same at es So write today. 
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\H»s EASTER CARDS 
Magnificent assortments from 
25c per 100 up. Sample package 
of 20 penny cards or 10 higher 
ade cards for 10 cents. 
feachers, Boys and Girls 
wanted to act as agents. 
POST CARD DISTRIBUTING CO. 
Dept. A 504 Arch St., Philadelphia 


CLASS PINS wos 


ne FACTORY TO YOU Nell s 








MotHer Goose IN SrtHoveTTE. A 
new set of silhouette designs illustrating 
twelve popular Mother Goose characters. 


Twelve cards, 11 x 14” 


Price, 40 cents. 


Printed on white cardboard in black 
ink, with Mother Goose rhyme below 
in gray ink. A splendid series of models 
for silhouette work, paper cutting and 
tearing, and for brush and ink drawing. 
Titles: Old Mother Goose; Tom, the 
Piper’s Son; Jack, Be Nimble; Little 
Bo-Peep; Little Boy Blue; Mary, Quite 
Contrary; Little Tom Tucker; Simple 
Simon; Little Jack Horner; Little Miss 
Muffet (in three studies). 


in envelope. 


Nixie Bunny IN MANNERS-LAND. This 
is a brand new supplementary reader and 
story book. It contains 144 pages, bound 
in gray cloth, with an abundance of illus- 
trations in color. 

This is a splendid little book and one 
that should be found in all school libraries. 
Some of the interesting chapters are: 
“Nixie in Manners-Land,” “Nixie Has 
Luncheon at the Palace, ” “Nixie Meets 
Some New Bunnies,” “Nixie in the 
School-room,” “Nixie Gives a Lecture.” 


“Four furry little legs — just four — 
These are the hind, these are the fore; 
These do the digging, hands are they; 
These do the jumping night and day.” 


The publishers, Beckley-Cardy Com- 
pany of Chicago, will give prompt atten- 
tion to requests for circulars concerning 
this and other forthcoming b-oks of the 
same series. 


Tue Earty SEA Peopre. (Industrial 
and Social History Series, Book IV), by 
Katharine E. Dopp, of the Extension 
Division of the University of Chicago. 
Illustrated by Howard V. Brown and 
Kyohei Inukai. Cloth, 224 pages. Price, 
50 cents. Chicago and New York: 
Rand, McNally & Company. 


The story of the sea people follows 
logically the narrative of the cave men 
and traces a further step in the progress 
of the human race. The settlement on 
the seaboard of a wandering tribe of the 
Stone Age, the familiarity they gradually 
form with their new surroundings, the 
progress they make through inventions, 
which are impelled by necessity, and their 
final development from fishermen along 
the coast to sea farers—these are the 
stages of growth on which the stories 
rest. Each incident is alive with interest. 
At the end of each story is a short list 
of “Things to Do,” in review of what has 
gone before, and a group of “Things to 
Think About” in preparation for the 
following chapter. Thus the book is as 
well prepared to serve the serious. pur- 
poses of the school-room as it is to hold 
attention through its dramatic story 
element. 


A wealth of stirring illustrations have 
been added to the text, in part by the 
illustrator of the first three books of the 
series, Howard V. Brown, and in part 





by a promising Japanese artist, Kyohei 
Inukai. 












You Can Weigh 
Yeat Should Weigh 


You can be sound in body and mind; 
efficient, well poised, ———_ 
d 


I have helped 60,- 
000 of the most re- 
fined, intellectual 
women of Americato 
regain health and 
good figures and 
have taught them 
how to keep well. 
Why not you? You 
are busy, but you 
can give me a few 
minutes a day in the 
privacy of your own 
room to following 
scientific, hygienic 
principlesof health, pre- 


scribed to suit your in- 
dividual needs. I have 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


Increased theWeight 


of as many more. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


My work has grown in favor because results 
are quick, natural and permanent, and because 
they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
You can 

Be Well sothat everyonewith whom youcome 
in contact_is permeated with your strong spirit; 
your wholesome personality feels better in 
body and mind for your very presence. 

Judge what I can do for you by what I have 
done for others: By teaching deep breathing 
and correct poise, so that each vital organ is in 

its proper place, and bystrengthening the nerves 
muscles to these vital organs, I haveenabled 
each to do the work Nature intended, thus 
building up the strength and vitality by Nature’s 
own means. 

The best physicians are my friends — their 
wives and daughters are my pupils—the medi- 
cal magazines advertise my work. 

Be Attractive—well groomed. Youcan 

Improve Your Figure —:m other words be 
your best self. ee 

I want to help every women eoecelipe that her 
health — toa hy ey own hands, and 
that she can reach her ideal i in Siieneeend poise. 


I have published afree boo booklet showing how to 
stand and walk correctly and giving other information 
cf vital interest to women. Write for it and I will also 
tell you about my work. if you are perfectly well and 
= is just what you wish, you may be able to 

elp a dear friend—at least you will help me by your 

interest in thi _ movement for greater culture, 

retaoment and utyin woman. Call on me when 
in Chicago. I am at my desk from 8 to 5 o’clock. 

Sit down — ate me NOW. Don’t wait— 
you may forg 


I have hades aoe a experience and I should like 
to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept.45 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Miss Cocroftis a college bred woman. She is 


the recognized authority upon the scientific 
care of the health and figure of woman. 


of Lighthouses, domestic and 
foreign (largest selection in 
the world), 

Also Irisk Scenery, Irish Aatiesltin, etc. 

List and a cards, anywhere, five cents in stamps. 


Strain, Dept. E,D; The Lighthouse, Belfast, Ireland 
NEW CONIPLETE STENCIL OUTFIT 
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EXTRA LARGE OUTFIT for all kinds of home decorations. 
Consists of 20 by — (as illustrated) on oil board, 
6 tubes best oil colors, 2 brushes, 9 thumb tacks, also 
stencilled ROSE PILLOW TOP on crash, full directions, 
chart of colors and catalogue. frenclis con be peed se: 
peatedly. No drawing or tracing 
outfit suns prepaid for lo or oufit without 
cents. FRENCH 
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Good Cheer Days VII 
Auice E. ALLEN 


“Let cheerfulness abound with industry!” — Stevenson. 


Every season is brimful and running over with its own particular 
Good Cheer. There is enough to fill every school-room in the land — 
and still there will be plenty left. Be sure you get your share. 

Greening grass along the water-ways, bluing skies. swelling buds, 
aint glad stirrings everywhere, tell, that in spite of wind and snow, 
and lingering cold, March is at work and all the sweet old things 
of spring and summer are beginningover. Everything everywhere is 
busy. let us be busy, too. Let our motto be Keep Busy! 


March Chee: 
Bluing skies and greening grasses, 
Brooks out-gushing bright and clear, 
Sweet things all beginning over 
Fill the March with best of cheer. 


The Motto 
To make the days, this time of year, 
Seem brisk and short, and full of cheer, 
Keep busy, keep busy, keep busy, my dear! 


March Speaks 


You think, little folks, my days are long? 
For summer it’s hard to wait? 

To get things ready for bloom and song 
I’m working early and late. 

June brings the rose, but I must begin it — 

I cannot be idle a single minute! 


Sugaring 
Bring out a bucket, 
Bring out a spout, 
I’ve tapped the maple — 
Sap’s gushing out. 


Fill up the kettle, 
Set it a-boil; 
Sugaring’s play — 
Did you think it was toil? 


If at my words 
You’d like to scoff — 
Just wait — here’s snow — 
Let’s sugar off! 


Pussy Willow 


The March wind whistles — cold it is! 
And not a blossom stirs, 

Except Puss Willow — little Miss, 
She has to wear her furs. 
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How to Keep Busy 


Teacher says to keep busy isn’t to flurry, 
She says it isn’t even to hurry, 

But just to do quietly one after one 

All of the things that have to be done, 
Without any flurry or hurry or worry! 


To-Day 


Some folks keep looking forward 
To other times o’ year — 

I think it’s very pleasant 
And good, just mow and here! 


The Blue of Match 


June’s blue is blossom-blue; 
Shadow-blue, September’s; 

Snow-blue and star-blue 
Radiant December’s; 

Blue of flower, star, and snow, 
Blue of smoking embers, 
All are in the blue of March, 

Everyone remembers! 


An Early Easter 


The posies all wanted new bonnets — 
Sweet Violet, Crocus, and all — 

They asked for the latest of colors, 
And for up-to-date shapes, one and all. 


Then spoke, with a laugh, Pussy Willow, 
“You'll all freeze your ears, mayhap, 
When Easter’s so early, it’s better, 
I think, just to wear a fur cap!” 


The Last Sled Ride 


Jack (with sled, stopping at Jill’s door) 
Come out, Jill, there’s first-rate crust, 
Come out, Jill, you must, you must! 


Jill (coming out, pulling on cap and mittens) 
. Coming, Jack, O how the wind blows! 
It tingles my nose and tingles my toes. 


Jack (as they get on sled) 
But the snow is honey-combed through and throug, 
It’s our last good slide, I guess, don’t you? 


Jill (as they are about to start off) 
: I’m almost afraid it is — Oh Jack, 
Don’t you almost wishjwinter’d;comeJstraight back? 
(Continued on page 196) 
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NOTES 


— New Jersey is the first State where the 
legislature has provided for state wide 
special training for all subnormal children, 
retarded as well as defective. 


— An international congress for physi- 
cal education will be held in Paris, March 
17-20, 1913, under the auspices of the 
Faculty of Medicine. It is expected that 
the United States will be represented. 


— The common roller towel is speci- 
fically prohibited in the schools of Indiana 
and Kansas. The regulations in Kansas 
provide that “each pupil must have an 
individual towel, or sanitary paper towels 
shall be furnished.”’ 


’ — Education of the teachers of the coun- 
try schools along health lines is advocated 
by the Federal Bureau of Education, 
which has just issued as an official docu- 
ment an article on “Sanitation in Rural 
Communities,” by Dr. Charles E. North 
of New York, urging sucha program. The 
Bureau believes that the normal schools 
of the various States should instruct coun- 
try school teachers in the science of sani- 
tation so that they would be enabled to 
point the way toward better living and 
thus act as conservators of health on the 
farm and in the smaller communities. 

The cities of the country, it is declared, 
are fairly well provided for through the 
wider means of communication and the 
activities of health department agents, 
but the teacher in the “little red school- 
house” could lend a powerful helping 
hand toward bettering the physical 
condition of those who live apart from 
urban convenience. 


“IN LOCO MAGISTER” 


It used to be a common thing for a 
public ‘speaker in eulogizing the teacher 
to dig up a fragment of a dead language 
and declare boldly that the teacher 
stood in loco parentis. Of course, it 
would have been plainer, but not half 
so impressive, to have said that the teacher 
has the same authority over his pupils 
that a parent has over his children. 
Whether the teacher is legally what the 
Latin phrase implies we shall leave to the 
courts to decide. At any rate, he is ex- 
pected to do for his pupils what any just 
and intelligent parent would do under the 
same circumstances for his children. 
Some teachers have complained, and per- 
haps not without cause, that some parents 
were di to unload too many of 
their parental duties and obligations 
upon the teacher. 

Just now, however, there is coming 
up a louder complaint from parents, 
especially from the laboring people, that 
the teachers are compelling parents 
to do entirely too much of the work of 
teaching their children the lessons which 
the teachers should teach them in school. 
A prominent labor leader says that 
because the wife of a laboring man 
has not the time or ability to instruct 
her children at home, her children soon 
fall behind, become discouraged and drop 
out of school. He holds that the parent 
cannot and ought not to do the work 
of the teacher. Certainly six hours a 
day ought to give a good teacher time 
enough-to teach her pupils all that the 
elementary school is intended to reach. 

—Ed. Press Bulletin, Il. 





Expe 





They come to many wom- 
en, at times, as results of im- 
proper nourishment and poor circulation. 
this economical and convenient remedy—Beecham’ s Pills. 


They have corrected such conditions so invariably when ever 
tried, that they deserve 


The Faith of Women 


See how certainly your digestion will be improved and your 
bodily organs strengthened. 
be so quickly relieved of distress and your whole system toned up. 


Your blood will be purified—and then your eyes will sparkle, 
your complexion be spotless, your lips rosy, your spirits cheerful— 
if you place justified reliance 


rience 
Justifies 


every claim that is made 
as to the relief given 
women by the safe, 
speedy and certain 
action of the famous 
well-known remedy— 
Beecham’s Pills. 

Headaches, backaches, 
lassitude, 
treme nervousness are 
deplorable. 


worry, ex- 


When you suffer, try 


It will seem marvelous that you can 


H , 
PrLLs 


Every woman who values good health should read 
the special instructions with every box of pills. 





Sold everywhere in boxes, 10c. and 25c. If your dealer should not 
Thomas 


have them, send 


price to Beecham, 417 Canal St., N. Y. 


“* The Largest Sale of Any Medicine in the World’’ 











eee ZFOR YOUR SCHOOL F~ FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers and 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves to do this. And bas | splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 

Tell your pupils about it today. See if they don’t enter 

WRITE US heart = soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
ond t Lincoln FREE big flag free: 

Pictures ....——<«s: Write us and we we at once send you postpaid 35 of our 


Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 


rnaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. T 


hey can dispose 


othe “jot in afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
chip vou. 3 you, shone aooges es prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 


cost you a powg bey $5 in any retail store. And this 
Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The Schoo 


, for indoor or outdoor _ oy not to fade. The same flag that would 
‘ou get it qoomety free for your school. 
Y Board will applaud your 


energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 
a@ Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 


ARE THE PICTU 


OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” “Be 


Res 
AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 


colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. 
om plan as the Fl 


ren, and we w 
ed and 
ns or the 


You can procure them on the 


lag: Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 


1 send either Washington’ s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons. Please state kind of buttons you desire us 
After you have secured the flag or —— your school we 


wil pay you cash for writlag afew letters for us to other 
MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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(Continued from page 194) 
The March Air-Ship 


I saw a pretty air-ship a-whizzing through the air, 
’T was built all of anemones — the wind’s own flowers fair. 


’T was shaped just like an Easter egg, with softly curving 
bow, 


"Twas heaped up high with wishes sweet from shining stern 
to prow. 


And who, think you, was piloting this cargo through the 
air? 
The funny little bunny — the little gay March Hare! 


j In March 
(For one child, or, if desired, for three, as arranged. 
First 
The flow’r of March ’s the crocus — 
Its bells ring soft and clear; 
Second 
The tree of March ’s the juniper, 
It knows no thought of fear; 
Third 
The song of March ’s the robins — 
All 
“Cheer up, cheer up, cheer, cheer! 
The winter’s almost over, 
The summer’s almost here! 


A Busy Line 


(A little telephone play. One child is selected to stand at imaginary 
telephone. Others are hidden near by. Throughout sixth line they 
imitate whistle of wind, while one of their number recites the words. 
Make all as natural as possible. ) 


First (rings up) 
Hello, Central, give me the Wind; 
(To herself, while she waits.) 
I’ve tried to get him a number of times; 
I want him to hurry the arbutus flowers, 
And set the crocus-bells ringing their chimes, 
And (telephoning) Hello— what is that? The roar 
makes me dizzy! 


Others (imitate wind, while one recites as if at other end of line) 
You can’t get him now — the line is busy! 


Child (hangs up receiver) 
Busy again? It’s March, I’ve no doubt, 
She’s so many things to ask him about, 
Maybe she'll see to bringing the flowers out! 


March 1913 


The March 
(Yor three tiny folks) 
First 
Everything glows, 
Second 
Everything blows, 
Third 
Then, all in a minute, 
Everything snows! 
All 
But all this glowing 
And blowing 
And snowing 
Make up the March, 
As everyone knows. 


Roll-call of the Flowers 
(Based upon a little poem, “The Bluebird,” by Minna Irving. 
Changes in words made for dramatic effect.) 


For a Bluebird, Violet, Daffodil, Crocus, Tulip, Snowdrop — 
as many of each flower as desired, carrying, if possible, pretty paper 
banners, shields, and spears, and wearing plumes.) 


Bluebird Among the windy boughs of March, 

My silvery note I sound, 

In all the woods I seem to be 
The only bird around. 

I am a soldier Bluebird brave, 
Facing the chilly hours, 

Of early spring to sound again 
To roll-call of the flowers. 


(Calling — Flowers stir sleepily as names are given) 
O Violet in the withered moss, 
Awake from sleep once more, 
Come Daffodil and Crocus gold, 
The winter snows are o’er. 
And, Tulip, light your flaming torch, 
And, Snowdrop, meek and pale, 
Arise and strew your dainty bells, 
Like pearls o’er hill and dale. 


Flowers (in chorus, to soft music, waking, forming in ines, and 
_ ore lightly forward) 
Then forth from every spot of earth, 
Where rootlets ever grew, 
With silken banners floating free, 
And plumes of varied hue, 
And slender spears of living green, 
And tiny golden shields, 
The army of the blossoms come 
And take the woods and fields. 
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NOTES 


— More than four-fifths of the element- 
ary school teachers in Prussia are men. 


—Dr. George Kerchenstein, states- 
man-educator of Germany, after a tour 
through many factorié& of the United 
States, is reported to have said, ‘‘ Nowhere 
outside of Russia have I found such neglect 
of childhood as in England and America.” 


— The largest and most complete pro- 
duction catalogue ever issued by the 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J., is now being mailed to the 
thousands of manufacturers, jobbers, pur- 
chasing agents and others. interested in 
graphite, crucibles, paint, lubricants, pen- 
cils and the other productions of the 


’ Dixon Company. Though over one hun- 


dred pages of type and _ illustrations 
are used, this catalogue does not attempt 
to carry a full description of the entire 
Dixon line and only a few of the many 
hundreds of Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils are listed. The Dixon Company 
attach a peculiar value to their produc- | * 
tion catalogue inasmuch as it serves to 
acquaint those who are already users of 
one form of graphite with its many other 
forms and uses. If you are particularly 
interested in graphite products you are 
invited to send for a copy of this catalogue. 


—The report of the National Commit- 
tee on Geometry Syllabus, which has been 
under consideration for nearly three years, 
and which was revised and finally adopted 
at the meeting of the N. E. A. in July, 1912, 
has now been republished in a pamphlet of 
80 pages and is ready for distribution to 
teachers of geometry, and all others in- 
terested. This report was prepared under 
the joint auspices of the American Federa- 
tion of Teachers of the Mathematical 
and Natural Sciences and the National 
Education Association. It includes a 
historical introduction and sections on 
axioms and definitions, on exercises and 
problems, and the syllabus itself including 
both plane and solid geometry. It is 
hoped by the committee that this report 
may be of great service to all teachers 
of geometry, and to this end that it may 
have a wide distribution among all inter- 
ested. Copies may be secured gratis 
upon application to the Commissioner of 
Education, “ of the Interior, 


Washington, D. C. 


LIFE GUARDS 


The Life Guards are two regiments of 
cavalry forming part of the British house- 
hold troops. They are gallant soldiers, 
and every loyal British heart is proud 
of them. Not only the King’s household, 
but yours, ours, everybody’s should have 
its life guards. The need of them is 
especially great when the greatest foes 
of life, diseases, find allies in the very ele- 
ments as colds, influenza, catarrh, the 
grip, and pneumonia do in the stormy 
month of March. The best way that we 
know of to guard against these diseases 
is to strengthen the system with Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla—the greatest of all life 
guards, It removes the conditions in 
which these diseases make their most 
successful attack, gives vigor and tone to 
all the vital organs and functions, and 
imparts a genial warmth to the blood. 
Remember the weaker the system the 

ter the exposure to disease. Hood’s 
makes the system strong. 





BECOME A BETTER TEACHER 


erywhere you hear of the demand for efficiency. This demand isa warning. Get busy, and get ready 
for One e things. Only the competent will long remain in the race for place. When everyone is efhcient the 
word efficiency will no longer have a meaning, but until that day the line 
will > sharply drawn between the people of commonplace ability and the-e 
who know. You can positively get into the progressive class and not be SSeace Getees hee Ua ea oe = nee 
outclassed by the more ambitious. mp ne mate To Te nemo 


STUDY UNDER OUR DIRECTION 


will give you the training of the Normal School at home. It will improve 
your education; it will increase your teaching —¢ 2 will make certain 
a better school to teach: it will increase your sa Is an added $10 per 
month desirable? It will come if you get ready ‘on earn it; it will not come 
by wishing. We have accomplished much for many hundreds of teachers, 
and there is not the slightest reason we cannot serve you as well. 

Strong Normal reviews, thorough Academic courses, the best courses 
in Methods of ae ever offered. Write to-day, and tell us exactly 
what you need 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 





COMMENCEMENT PLAYS fictvsxycrtis arts! 


jalties! Class parts of all kinds written to individual order. (Only FI oe ee to the well- eown 
—— Studio—the original write-to-order house in America.) Send stamp for catalogue 


THE PAINTONS, Coldfinch & Douglas Sts., San Diego, California 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils 


HUNDREDS OF SUBJECTS—BEST STENCILS MADE. SENT PREPAID 


Borders, each 5c. Sunbonnet Babies; Dutch 
Babies ; Pa eae Chicks; Rabbits; 
Easter; Tulips; Roses; Pansies; Dutch 


Boys; Dutch Girls; Birds; Morning 

Glories; Brownies Planting Trees; Ap- 

ple Blossoms; Flags; Strawberries; But- 

terflies; Dandelions; Jack-in-Pulpit; Ivy. 

Portraits, Animals, etc. Size 17x22 inches, 

each 5c. Longfellow ; Field; Washing- 

4on; Lincoln; Special Easter; Horse; 

WY Cow; Dog; Fox; Bear; Elephant ; Pig; 
= 


Lion ; ~ee J Wolf; Owl; Hen; Roost: Rad, 
er; Eagl le; Locomotive; Steamer; Mill 
Other Stencils. 22x34 inches, each 10c. Log Cabin; Washington on 1 Horse; Flag; rs ram ; 
Roll of Honor; Welcome; Hiawatha; Name any Calendar, Map or Physiology ubject. 
Map Stencils. 34x44 inches, each 20c. United States; Any Continent; Any zate: Any 
Group of States. You may name any of above maps 9x12, at 3c each for seat work. 
Special Sencile. Fifty different Busywork Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen different Com- 
mon Bird Sencils, 15c; Forty different Phonic Stencils, about 9x12 inches, 60c; Five- 
inch Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Script Alphabet for blackboard, capitals, smail letters and 
figures, complete set for 10c. Roosevelt on Horse 10c; Uncle Sam 10c; Spread Eagle 10c. 
Colored Chalk. Very best, doz. assorted, 15c; 2 doz, 25c. Blue Stamping Powder, 1 bag 10c. 
Note. You may have one-fifth off if you order not less than $1.00 worth of above goods. 


a Ah fo ‘ee W 


RRR 


Latta’s Helps for ¢ Teachers 


THE BEST QN EARTH AND THE LEAST EXPENSIVE 
One-third off if you order not less than $1.50 worth of following goods. 

Goods are sent prepaid at once, £0 Popular Pictures, half cent size, ass’ted, 15c 
Blackboard Stencil of above Overall Boys, 1%c| 25 Public School Report Cards for 10c 
Teacher’s Bulletin (quarterly) 1 year. ++ 0025 15 of Latta’s Weaving Mats for 
Latta’s Book for Teachers «++-50c] 30 Large Drawings for Children to color. 
Farm Stories for Pupils and Teachers i Tickets—Good, Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10¢ 
41 New Paper Cutting Designs 15c|25 Prize Cards good for any subject 
30 Construction Patterns on heavy cardboard Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 20x30, for.. 

in four colors, ready to make up 40c}| 12 Sheets Trans ~ a Tracing Paper...... s15¢ 
Note. Primary or Rural Teachers who do Gummed Stars, a or Flags, box, 10c 
not have the above six articles will do Black Letters Ps ig’s, Y%-in. high, set, 2Sc 
well to consider them im the first order. Black Letters and Figures, 1.in. high, set. .20c 
Hints and Devices for Teachers...........20c| Black Letters and Figures, 4 in. high, set. .10c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards...........15c| Letters and Figures, 1 in. high, to color...12c 
New Primary Sewing Cards......++.++++.20c| Script Letters and Fig’s, 2 in., to eolor...15S¢ 
50 Drawings color, assorted. . 15c] Toy Money of all our Coins and Bills, set, 25¢ 
16 Common ds in "Celae with descri t’n, 15¢c| Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, ié 
16 Birds to Color, drawn from above, 6x9. .1 Washington; Lincoln; Christ at Twelve: 
50 Outline Maps, 814x1h} name maps 20c ~ Madonna; Angel us; Gleaners; 
50 Booklet Covers to Color, 6x9, assorted, 20c] Wind Mill, 1 for 20c; 4 for..sevessee+ +608 


ADDRESS, JOHN LATTA, BOX 33. CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 
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> Robin: 
: Back dive-gray head black: 
: thoat white streaked with black; 
SE ee ae eye-lids and spot before eye white; ..._. 
: breast and under parls reddish —~ 
' brown, Wings brown; Lail 
black; bill yellow. ' ¢ 
Fommeras onesie Lengl \O inches. .'_ 4 _. 






























Above 

: Azure blue above. : mr ge 
gi throat and breast reddish brown; ***** ~* or ae _ ea ied 
' e ‘ , ’ q black & brown 

‘ dull white beneatti, bill and legs black Top of head i 
: length Tinches. . me Oh, Agagel 
at t : Under part : 


A white streaked : 
with black ard brown. : 
: Brown stripe behind eye 3 
_ ‘Wing leathers edged with red. : 
Tail brown. Bill and feet 


’ 
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‘ Cowbird. 

' General color, 

: iridescent black... 2 = GE 3 

‘Head andneck dark “7/537 : ae” eae at rate BAL ne 
brown. Billand feet «Wf / . 
black. Length 8 mches.!,/ 
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General 
color, ! 
~ greenish black, : 
Skoulders crimson : 
: edged with buff. : 
\ ‘Bills and legs black. 
4 : Length 9% inches 







: Redwinged Blackbird 
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Birds to Look for in March 
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Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


Will purify your blood, clear 
restore your 
appetite, relieve your tired 
feeling, build you up. Be sure 
to take it this spring. 


Get it in the usual liqnid form or in 
the tablets called Sarsatabs. 








SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


teach shorthand complete in 
ae days. You can foam in spare time in your own home, 
pe A matter TRE live. No need to spend months as with 
” ne Syllable Gyetean is eas: = 

iy to wri te—easy 1 to read. dimple, (Prac 


re. Ly ay 
oom No list of — oe to cing 
ONLY NINE CHARACT: RS to learn and you have the 
entire lish (or any other) language at your ABSOLUTE 
COMMAND. The best system for a pee 


law 
Fae Ne et a, Heerery folk and bestness men eae 
tatly —— on e. ———- continual 
em th other systems. ur graduates ho! 
Send to-day for booklets 








SMaltaccte Positions everywhere. 


testimonials, guarantee offer, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 








923 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 








No trouble in children learning to read 
if you furnish them with books that 
interest them. 


Miss Mary Beand writes unde: date De- 
cember 19, 1912: 

Several years ago at the Summer School of 
the South, I bought “The Story of Hia- 
watha,”’ revised edit‘on, abridged for the 
use of schools by E. Norris. 

It has been the delight of hundreds of chil- 
dren. We've illustrated, dramatized, memo- 
rized, and loved it and my copy is so worn 
that I must have a new one. I have forgot- 
ten the price, but I am enclosing 60 cents for 
two copies of same 
Mary Beanp, Knoxville, Tenn. 














NORRIS’ “THE STORY OF 
HIAWATHA” 


Large type. Colored illustrations. 
Boards, 30 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


SCHOOL FOR THE DISCONTENTED 


There is a school for discontented 
school children in Kansas City, Missouri, 
according to information received at the 
United States Bureau of Education. 
The “Lathrop Industrial School” has 
been organized for the purpose of educating 
children over fourteen years of age who 
have reached the fifth grade and find the 
work of the regular school distasteful. 
The school proceeds on the theory that 
in many cases the distaste of these children 
for school is due to the fact that the or- 
dinary studies are not adapted to their 
particular needs. Such pupils frequently 
appear “backward” or lazy, when in 
reality all they need is a different form of 
educational activity. Accordingly, Lath- 
rop School gives them what is known as 
“‘prevocational” training. Courses in 
bench woodworking, shopdrawing, pat- 
tern-making, printing, carpentry, and 
shop electricity are provided for the boys; 
cooking, sewing, millinery, and em- 
broidery for the girls. Classes in plumbing, 
bricklaying, and concrete work will be 
formed as soon as the demand warrants. 
The academic branches are also taught 
in this continuation school, but they are 
taught in close relation to the industrial 
subjects. Arithmetic concerns the prob- 
lems of the shop. English consists of 
practical instruction in necessary business 
forms; no attempt is made to teach tech- 
nical grammar. Geography and history 
are taught from the commercial stand- 
point; and local government is an im- 
portant subject. 
The course is three years. During the 
first two years the teacher directs the 
choice of the pupils; but for the last year 
each boy is allowed to select his work in 
the trade he wishes to learn. Time is 
about equally divided between industrial 
and academic branches. 
Educators are interested in the Lathrop 
Industrial School, not because they be- 
lieve in vocational training to the exclu- 
sion of the fundamental subjects, but be- 
cause schools of this kind are designed 
to fill the needs of a large class of boys 
and girls to whom sufficient attention 
has not hitherto been paid; the children 
whose tastes and aptitudes differ from 
those presupposed by the usual school 
curriculum. Work such as that done in 
the Lathrop school promisés to make 
valuable citizens out of children who 
might otherwise never find themselves. 


—Messrs. Houghton, | Mifflin Company 
announce that Mr. Franklin S. Hoyt has 
recently been made a Director of the Com- 
pany. Mr. Hoyt joined the Educational 
Department of this Publishing House in 
1907, as editorial adviser. He brought 
to this work an understanding of the 
needs of the schoois acquired through a 
varied and successful experience in teach- 
ing and in supervisory work, in all grades 
from the kindergarten up through the 
University and in some of the important 
school systems of the country. 

Since his association with Houghton, 
Mifflin Company the educational list of 
this House has been greatly extended, 
especially along the lines of basal text- 
books’ for the grades and the high school, 
and professional books for the teacher and 
the student of education. Mr. Hoyt’s 
closer identification with this Publishing 
House is an indication of the increasing 
importance which it attaches to the 





BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


building up of its Educational Department. 


OW DOES THE 
LEAD GET INTO 
THE PENCIL? 
—_—_—_ 

This has puzzled 
a great many but 
if you would like to 
know, so that you 
can explain it toa 
class s:nd us your 
name and address 
mentioning this ad. and we will send you alittle book 
that tells the whole story. The process of manufacture 
is not the result of an inspiration, but the product of 
much care, thought, and ski ul manipulation. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


ROW N® 


Bronchial 


TROCHE 


ng — the Voice 

Save the elieve — and coughing 

spells. 2uc, buc, peg Sample 
JOHN L, BROWN & SON 













































































Mass. 


eee ameRTS 


gs, P 
ableaux, Pantomimes, Special En tertain 
or Ploy Fae Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
s, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions Large 
catalogue Fi ree. Every should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chicage 


G00D PENMANSHIP MADE EASY 


A fascinating course, costing less than four cents a 

day. Write andes for FREE Circulars and hendeene 
specimens. The Palmer Method School of Penman- 
ip by Correspo..dence. 30 Irving Pl., New York City. 


Trust You Ton Days. Send No Money 
$2 Hair Switch on A al. Choice natural wavy or rm 4 
hair, Send lock of bair and I will mail a 22-inch, short stem, 
fine bumen hair switch to match. Remit $2 
1m ten days or sell 3 and GET YOUR SWITCH FREE 
Extra shades a littiemore. Enclose 5c postage. Write today 
for free beauty 4 Chat. hair dressing, high 


and —e 
caine in Oewich Feathers AGENTS ANTED. 
ANNA AYERS, Deptsh 75,22 Quimey St., CHICAGO 





















































































































































SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ¢ei#!orxe matte: 
* free to Teachers. 

Speakers, Recitations, Dialogues, Plays, Marches, 
Drills, Exercises, Celebrations, Entertainments, 
Games, Songs, Teachers’ Books and Dictionaries. 
Reward and Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Number, 
pends, Alphabet and a bag ees Reports, 
Records, Cer Di Stencils, 
Blackboard 8 ncils, Colored Pegs, on Bake, Beads, 
Papers, Stars, Festooning, Drapery, Flags, Reffia, 
Sewing Silkette, Needles, Scissors, Blackboards, 
Brasers, Crayons, Maps, Globes, all Schoo! Goods. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 
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WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 



























NATIONAL 0O0-OPERATIVE REALTY 00. 
J 393 Marden Building, Washington, D. (. 


EXCELLENT VOCAL SELECTIONS 
For Primary Crades 

“THE JUVENILE ENTERTAINER” Three vol- 

wied a hoe action songs, Se, Chenenee. Cop. 

Burton. Per volu 7 
































DRIL ie Sp ee re 
Catalog u cameleon choruses, etc., will be snialied 


“ r 
FISCHER & BRO., New York 
oat Street and Fourth Avease (Bible House) 
‘*Primary School Music Dept.” 





























Your Birth Ring g 12c. 


To make new customers 

send this Beautiful 14k Solid pest 
Gold-filled Ladies design Rin 

with your birthstone, ONLY 12 pe 
Guaranteed 5 years. State month 
Send for Catalogue of Easter Specials. 























and size. 











P. E, REXFORD CO., 936 Market St., Phila, Pa. 
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A DIRECTORY OO 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards andiihers.” 
schools, colleges and private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. The following exccllentiihers’ a 


‘‘THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS HI 


nat aoa aa ae oe Ba Ba ap 
Eastern Teachers’ Agency BOOKS he 
































Following their usual annual custom Som) 
ESTABLISHED (890. the Penn Publishing Company of oe. He 
F Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. delphia, have brought out a number of to Re 
Telephone Connection Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. additions to their popular boys reg _ cousi 
series of library S ong the lates A ga 
5 Beacon Street, Boertorm- suitable for libraries, we may mention: gate, 
Agencies create a demand for ftachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. godm 
’ has filled these pusitions in public and private schvols Nancy Ler. The first of a new series adve! 
SYRACUSE TEACHERS” AGENC ee ons from the Atlantic sea boardt«|by the author of the famous “Betty Fa 
$70, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Language: Wales” books j Pal 
$1800, “Puyatcal “Cultare, “3600, ro marys Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, $60(, . alm 
Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, =x: ritie, $1200, Supervisors, $1200, Elocution. $800. =e THE YouNG CONTINENTALS AT Mon- in a. 
H LEONARD, Ph.D. Manager, 4, The Hier. Dept. F, Syracuse. :|mouTH. Four young American patriots, of he 
SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL who have been together throughout all of porta 
TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer-}the earlier campaigns of the war, now and ¢ 
tificate you want, Coase, City, ae EXAMINATIONS. COURSES in A A.-—® for civil service, kinder-} find themsel involved ji th ies . 
garten, home study. 50,000 Student n emseives involv in the series TH 
NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N.Y. |of events around Philadelphia and in a boo 
New Jersey, including the battle of Prince- boys | 
Co ition f itions shar h = hel; rs - ys 
= —— — cole ET sr ond Roca ton and ending with the battle at Mon- Li 
AN AGENCY issn" remsey fs mouth be a 
a ee Granppa’s LitTLE Girts Grown Up. home 
vacanci . 
yeu spout them BERAT {2 Sétea to’ recommend The 5 “—* of this ey p they 1 
a teacher and recommends popular series for younger c ren 5 the h 
you that is more. Ours RECOMMENDS Constance and Eunice Newman find t Burto 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, 0. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. a great deal to interest them in the A her k 
An agency registration places you in touch with vacancies of whole sections of the country. work on Pine Tree Farm. won t 





Letty’s Sister. Letty and Mrs. Hart 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY [eet jones, “the story-writer lady.” mak 




















EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager an adventurous trip to Europe, which S 
& Beacon Street, Boston. . includes an automobile tour .and an 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOw. cae Ga ae at sea, — -_ = _ The 
} The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration, of the family bas Saieal su fe coe ~~ 
THe Boy Scouts oF Woopcrar) meeti 
THE sas se oe. 4 085028. ete. | CAMP. An outdoor story by an experi The E 
em Sent ome ae | cnced Scout Master. Chica; 
> AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO Tae Story oF Lumser. A boy spends Salt 
© a winter in the woods, learns what modern vote. 
science is doing to protect the forests, has of the 
Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. many an adventure, and in the spring a Lake 
follows “the drive” down the river to the Swi 
9 - B With | 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY |=to. "oem ee 
ra. . a . Co 
has good positions for good teachers with good records Ruth Shirley and the other members pe 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y.|of the “Social Six” Club spend the sum ing of 
mer in a camp for girls managed by Miss Chicay 


THE i Of Boston, West. Rose Gordon, Ruth’s tent-mate, hearin 
TEA C H ER § EXCHANGE (20 Boylston St. |Proves @ thorny companion, but Ruth's tee d 














tact and kindness save a difficult situation railr 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. The boys of the “Candle Club” are campeil tee 
Engage the help and experience of an agency. on the same. lake, and the young people ciatior 
have some jolly times together. _ Educ 
GRADE TEACHERS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS, CRITIC TEACHERS FOR] Rocer Pavtpinc, Gunner’s. Mati Salt I 
NORMAL SCHOOLS wanted every day of the year at good salaries and in the = hee pes bare oneal The b 
, +48 : ; » | at the om, but intends to go to the top mad 
best schools. 10,700 positions filled. Our booklet, ‘‘ Teaching as a Business, Tae RAMBLER CLUs’s GoD MiNi tion ,- : 
sent free. Another story in “The Rambler Club” Associ 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY Series. ferenc 
An Army Boy In PEKIN. The author ciation 
623 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. Ili., or Realty Building, Spokane, Wash. was with the American e tion tha' taken 
Recommends college and nor. | relieved Pekin at the time of the Boxer in vie 
he Pratt Teacher’ ~ A enc mal graduates, specialists and] Revolution. His story is therefore drawn satisfa 
g y « — vb pon mcs colleges, pub-} from life, and is one of the most exciting the A 
Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar grade ee stories for boys ever published. will be 
WM. 0. PRATT, Manager ° - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. THe Apmrrat’s LittLte ComPANION annow 
The story of Admiral Beaumont and his to tim: 


The School and College Bureau = scho shoal and clogs Fin granddaughter, Nancy, and little Glenn 


Donovan, the newsboy who nearly los 
with us for a better position. We personally recommend our members after a caréful investigation. his life in saving Nancy’s. D. W 
H, E. KRATZ, Manager, 21 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago, Ill.] A Junior Co-ep. This story in th 
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rds anders.” It is a legitimate and helpful business. Some of the very best and most successful educators in public 
excellentiihers’ agencies are managed by able; experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 
JEANS HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 
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“Co-ed” Series tells of the undertaking Established 1897 
of raising $2000 for a scholarship by the 


om members of the college “sorority.” EDM ANDS FD AT R FX A c 
la- HELEN OVER-THE-WALL. Helen goes 
ol to Red Top to take care of a middle-aged ‘ 
irls cousin who is something of an invalid. Calls for Teachers Every Month in the Year 
et A garden with a high wall and a locked|{ 101 TREMONT ST.. 2", BOSTON, MASS. 
gate, and a very original sort of fairy : : 
godmother give her a series of interesting 
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ries adventures. This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency's business to place teachers. 
tty FAITH PALMER AT THE Oaks. Faith THE FIsK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Palmer, a California girl, comes to live 
r F Agency Manual sent free to any address 
ON- in a New England village under the care ae ss Laein o 
A ad . 2 ar veet, Bosten 16 Fourna ~» Portland 
ots, of her old aunts. Faith solves some im- 256 Fifth Ave., New York 28 E. Fackson Bivd., Chicago od Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 
ll of portant problems for herself and the aunts | 7847 U Street, Washington 508 Colorado Building, Denver 343 Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles 
now = and completely wins their affection. 
Ties § ‘Tae WREcK OF THE Princess. This is} Are you a good Normal trained grade teacher and do you want to get into a growing town in 
- in a book in Mr. Otis’s best vein, and both | the Northwest at a salary of $585 to $675? If so, write for our FIFTEENTH YEAR BOOK. 
nce- boys and girls will like it. PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 535 New York Block, Seattle, Wash. 
[on- LitrLeE Runaways AT Home. Cather- 
ine and Phinny, who were once in a city An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 
Up. } home for orphans, made up their minds 
ally | they wanted a real mother, ran away from 
ren. the home and found a mother in Mrs. POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS THE INSTRUCTORS’ AGENCY 
find ' Burton. This story tells how they repaid Write us your qualifications. MARION. IND 
the her kindness, how the children bravely Free Literature. Address ’ 2 
won their way and made friends. : 
lart- The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agen 
nake A superior agency for superior people. We register only reliable candidates. Services free to school cials. 
pt ‘ E CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor - - 353 Fifth Avenue, New York. N. Y. 
hich SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
an Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 
=~ The Executive Committee of the Na- 
al tional Education Association are unable In Arizona, California, Colorado, Wyoming, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kan- 
to announce definitely the next place of TEACHERS sas, Nebraska, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, New Mexico, Utah, Idaho, Montana, 
RAF! meeting of the General Association. Oklahoma and Texas, WRITE US TO-DAY. Our book, How to Apply fcra 
= rn ° ° ° School and Secure Promotion,” with laws of certification of teachers of the 
‘perl The Board of Directors at its meeting in WANTING Western States, free to Members or sent for Fifty Cents in Stamps.’ Money 
Chicago, expressed its preference for refunded if not satisfied. 
eds |f Sak Take City, Uiah, by unanimous|] poerriqwe | THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
«@* -- foes ee ONG Tae Cecrary 328-29 EMPIRE BLDG, Denver, Colo. WM. RUFFER, A.B., Manager 
3s, has of the Association made a trip to Salt 
pring Lake City, October 11 and 12, to confer ’ 
o the with the local committee having charge It is always wise to have “a friend at the Court of Cxsar.” Register Now! 





of the matter. We found the local 


WEST. liti dmirable for the holdi f 
mbers cites ond me separted to ge dng TH E P ARKER TEACHERS?’ AG ENC Y 





























sum- ing of the Executive Committee held in Offi N — 

ieee wa houmnangy, & ee gy Tae - manenoe WISCONSIN A Tenth a omy ooeen a 
‘mate, ring the report, the Executive Commit- : 
Ruth’s tee decided “that, provided satisfactory]] Western Branch Candidates have services of 
lation. tailroad rates and ticket conditions were SPOKANE, WASHINGTON | two agencies — East and West. 
amped secured from the various passenger asso- Write for The ‘‘Parker**® Way Booklet, Adress either office. 

people ciations, the next meeting of the National 

Education Association would be held in Do it Now! Do it Now! 

_— ~ Lake City, Utah, July 7-11, 1913. 37 
: Javy e basic rates for the meeting will be D GATIONAL BUR Established 33 —. paruien aeey and nationally. 1000 teachers 
he top. made by the Western Passenger Associa- PENN EI re eres FE — ae Tih’ Street, ALLENTOWN, PA 
Minr. tion and the Trans-Continental Passenger 

Club Association. The Secretary has had con- The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


ferences with members of both these Asso- 


author ciations, but final action has not yet bee 
n that taken by either. It is expected, vous T H U R Ss T Oo N T E a Cc H E R s A Cc E N Cc Y 











cer : . . : Finds positions for teachers. Finds teachers _ for itions. Personally recommends 
a. Sica nen wll Le crude by | teachers. Established 18 years. (ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E- R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
2 ° nue, cago 
xciting the Associations, and that the meeting meh fe nde 
will be held in Salt Lake City. Definite It pays —to pay—to get—more pay. Register Now! 
PANION. announcements will be made from time 
and his to time through the Educational Press. 


; Glenn Epwarp T. FAIRCHILD THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
tly lost D>. whan President C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 


in th Secretary We need five hundred grade teachers for Spring and Fall Positions. No fee until placed. 
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This is a good time to add some 


SUPPLEMENTARY PRIMERS 


Try the Great School-room Success 


ACTION, IMITATION AND FUN SERIES 





SIMPLE STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
The Little Red Hen 


Awakens the child’s interest and holds it to 
close of the book. 
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II. The Three Pigs 


The kind of reading that takes with children, 
and the kind in harmony with the child’s 
real interests. 


III. The Three Bears 


Based like the foregoing on a folk-lore 
classic, and like them embodies action, imita- 
tion, and fun. 

Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


ADVANCED STORY PRIMERS 
3 VOLS. 
The Three Kittens and Chicken 
Little 


A classic basis from which the vocabulary 
is progressively evolved. 


1. 


Il. Red Riding Hood — The Seven 
Kids 
The wonderment aroused and kept alive 
by story and illustration helps to a nearly 
unconscious mastery of the printed page. 


III. Bow-wow and Mew-mew 
The text classic is happily reinforced by 
abundant, vivid, apposite illustrations. 
Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FIRST READERS 4 VOLS. 
I. Puss-in-Boots — Reynard the 
Fox 


The cunning of Reynard and the resource- 
fulness of Puss, fire the mind, as scene suc- 
ceeds scene. Such reading is recreation, not 
toil. 


Il. Jack and-the Bean Stalk 
Diamonds and Toads — Sleep- 
ing Beauty 
Three fine tales, rewritten with like sim- 
plicity and arranged for rapid development. 


Ill. Hop o’ My Thumb — Tom 
Thumb 


Fresh surprises await progress of reader 
from end to end of book. 


IV. Jack the Giant Killer 


Original, ingenious is the author’s method 
in handling this old story for the profit and 
delight of the young. 


Cloth. Each, 30 cents. 


FOLK LORE PRIMERS 


2. 


1. The Cat School (European Folk- 
lore Story) 
Quite new to American children. 
12 mo. Fully illus. 96 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Il. The Nixie Well— The Goat 


and the Troll 


Not the tame made-up stories of the common 
primer, but drawn from the thought of primi- 
tive peoples. Bright and dramatic. 


12 mo. 88 pages. Cloth, 30 cents. 


In Mythland Vol. I 


By M. HELEN Beckwits. 
Fully illustrated. 190 pp. Large type. 

A charming collection of fairy tales, adapted 
from Greek Myths, each with its illustration, 
designed to interest and to develop a taste 
for classic literature as the child matures. 
Very popular. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


“7 Esop’s Fables 


Illustrated. Large type. 127 pp. 
These tales that never grow old, so simpli- 
fied that the youngest readers will find pleas- 
ure and profit in them. Best for close of 
first and beginning of second year. 


Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 


Vols. I and 


Norris’ the Story of Hiawatha 
Colored illustrations. 132 pp. 
Abridged, simplified, and especially ar- 
ranged for young readers. It is particularly 
happy in its combination of prose narra- 
tive and the original poem. 
Cloth. Each, 40 cents. 





DRAMATIC READERS 


FOR THE LITTLE ONES 








Dame Wiggins of Lee and Her Seven 
onderful Cats 
A Dialogue Primer — First Year 

Edited, with additions, by Joun Ruskiy. 

Abounding life in the pictures quite as 
pleasing in their way as the rhythmic cadence 
of the verses, tripped off so gaily by the Dame, 
the cats and the mice. 


Fully illustrated. 90 pp. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Plays for Little Players 
For First or Second Years 
By Mara L. Pratt CHADWICK. 

The drdmatic form of Childhood reading, 
now so universally in demand, could not have 
a more acceptable author than Mrs. Pratt 
Chadwick, the favorite of the young and of 
teachers for a score of more years. 

The pages are simple and the printing large 
Fully illustrated. 112 pp. Cloth, 30 cents 


Dialogue Reader — Playing Schoo 
For Second or Third Years 
By Mara L. Pratt CHapwick. 

This is a book for Youngest Readers, vuy 
quite as pleasing and instructive for both old 
and young. 

These eighteen Dialogue Stories are ful! o 
the charm of Mara L. Pratt’s facile pen 
which interests all readers equally in narrative 
description and dramatization. 

They are all brimming over with helpfu 
suggestions for social betterment among thd 
little folks, and really constitute an excellen 
series of moral lessons, and yet affording a 
unusually fine drill in oral expression. 


Tilustrated. Cloth, 30 cents. 


Little Dialogues for Little Folks 
For Second, Third or Fourth Years 
By Etta M. Powers. 

It is well to recognize the child’s liking f 
impersonation. These little dialogues answe 
admirably this demand of childhood. The 
are twenty-six dramatic pieces that give voit 
to this craving and may be successfully used 
for training in natural and appreciative read 
ing and speaking, as the dialogues may be used 
as plays or reading lessons. 

Illustrated. 158 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 


The Land of Make-Believe 
For Third, Fourth or Fifth Years 
By Mary GARDNER. 

This is assuredly “A World for Little Ac 
tors,” who, both in reading and acting. im 
personate the characters of the story and th 
play, and thus readily cure so many o/ th 
worst ills to which the reading class is heir. 

There are the Fairies of Caldon Low, Bird 
of Killingworth, Pied Piper of Hamelin 
Bishop Hatto, and other Make-Believe pieces 
each treated first as a story and then asa play 


Illustrated. 168 pp. Cloth, 40 cents. 
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SUITABLE BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


Without doubt there is a most favorable period in every child’s life for the reading of 


each book. 


If offered to him at just the right age, it appeals to his nature with peculiar 


power. There would be a wonderful economy of effort if the books selected for children were 
given them at this favorable time.—Dr. FRANK McMurry. 





FOR CHILDREN OF 6 YEARS 


gg $0.30 Story of Hiawatha 
The Little Red Hen 30 The Story of Ulysses 


The Three Bears 30 Legends of Springtime .. 


Stories of the Red Children $0.40 Stories of Garden and Field 


.40 Adventures of-a Brownie 
MO Wanek Beaty ...... 2. ......- 
40 Leaves from Nature. Vol. I. 


Three Little Kittens 30 Esop’s Fables. Vol. II. 7 ee Dog of Flanders 


Esop’s Fables. Vol. I. 40 
Some of Our Friends 40 
Plant Babies and Their Cradles .. 40 ers .. 


40 Geography for Young Folks... 
Aunt Martha’s Corner ‘Cupboard 
40 Through the Looking Glass 


Little Folk’s Primer .. 80 Introduction to Leaves from Nature 40 Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
Good Time Primer .30 Buds, Stems, and Roots,......... AQ The Child of Urbino; the Story of 


Flower Friends 


FOR CHILDREN OF 7 YEARS 
Red Riding Hood $0.30 
Bow-wow and Mew-mew 30 
Puss in Boots 30 


each 


Stories from Birdland. 


AO Raphael ee 
Robinson Crusoe for Young Folks 
A0 Swiss Family Robinson 


Vols. I., IT., 


Water Babies for Youngest Readers AO 


Jack and the Bean Stalk . 30 Robinson Crusoe for Youngest — ‘FOR CHILDREN OF 9 YEARS 


Hop O’ My Thumb 7 ee 
Jack the Giant Killer 30 
Dame Wiggins of Lee 30 


FOR CHILDREN OF 8 YEARS 


40 ; . aS ; . 

American History Stories. Vol. I $0.50 
Hiawatha, the Indian 40 
Stories of King Arthur 40 


rhe Cat School #5 30 In Mythland. Vols. I., II., each $0.40 Aunt May’s Bird Talk . 50 
The Nixie Well. 30° World History in Myth and Legend 40 Leaves from Nature. Vol. II. . 60 


Hopi, the Cliff Dweller 30 Grimm,s Fairy Tales 
What the Pictures’Say . AO Stories of Great Men 
Stories of Famous Pictures AO “© Our Authors .. 


Children of the Wigwam .. 
\round the Year with the Little 
Bennetts 40 *: 
Stories of the United States for each 

Youngest Readers ........ . .40° Friends of the Field 


FREE SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Can Any More be Done in Your District to Encourage and 
Maintain the School Library? 


Have you taken care that the books in the library are 
within the comprehension of the pupils? Do they interest 
and instruct along proper educational lines? Do they 
supplement the regular school work? 

In other words, is the library a practical, helpful part of 
the equipment of the school? 

IN MANY-STATES LAWS HAVE BEEN ENACTED PROVIDING 
FOR AN ANNUAL STATE APPROPRIATION OF FROM $5 TO $20 
[0 BE GIVEN TO EACH DISTRICT, TOWARD ESTABLISHING 
OR INCREASING THE SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

Is your state among the number? 

_ Have you talken steps to secure your share of this money 
for your school? 


How You Can Raise Your Share of the Library Money 
Provided No Money was Voted by the School Officials. 


Our Certificate Method 


The “HawtHorne Liprary CERTIFICATES” which we 
send you (FREE) can be placed in the hands of your pupils, 
each one acting as a representative in obtaining subscrip- 
tions for his school library. Sonie pupils will dispose of 
only two or three, while others will sell as many as ten or 
fifteen shares. One teacher writes us that the entire 
amount, $5.00 to $10.00, was raised in two hours by this 
method, but everyone, of course, cannot expect such ex- 
cellent results as this; the average time being from four 
to ten days. 

The subscriber is given a certificate of his subscription 


50. Little Flower Folks. Vols. 1., I1., 
40 Se ae: ; 40 
40 Stories from Animal Land . 75 


40 ** “ American Pioneers ...... .40 Kingsley’s Water Babies 60 
** Great Inventors oe 40 Children of the Palm Lands ,; 
“ Colonial Children ... .60 Home Geography 60 
Boyhood of Famous Americans....  .40 “« “Our Country. 


ov 


Little Lucy's Wonderful Globe .... 50 
AO Gulliver’s Travels. (Edited for 
40 Children) iéadweuaw 


Vols. I., IL., 


i) 


and his name is written in the blank space left for that 
purpose on the certificate and signed by the pupil. 

This also will have a good effect on the pupil, making him 
feel that he is an important factor in securing a library 
for his school, and thereby stimulating interest in the 
matter. 


What Hundreds Tell Us 
Meets the Demands of the Schools for Supplementary Read- 
ing as Well as Books for Home Reading. 

The Hawthorne School Library purchased by our school 
meets every demand for supplementary work in the school, 
containing books for each grade and on nearly every sub- 
ject taught in the schools of to-day. It has cultivated a 
taste for a better class of reading in some of the homes, as 
well as among the pupils. I heartily recommend it to all 
teachers and school officers. 

We purchased ours by the certificate plan, selling most 
of the certificates during vacation in March. The pupils 
are already planning to buy more of the books. The library 
case isa little beauty for the price. 

Mrs. VioLa Fartow, Spring Hill, Til. 


You can secure a school library just as easily if you will but 
make a start 


' DO IT NOW! 
REMEMBER: You are under no obligation or do not 
~~ enter into any contract to order a library 
unless you succeed in disposing of these 
certificates. Less than 1% of those who 
try to secure a library by this method are 
unsuccessful and return the certificates 
to us. 


Send for Certificates to-day 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


2457 Prairie Avenue 18 E. 17th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


717 Market Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO 


50 Bromfield Street 
BOSTON 
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A Sensible 


Precaution 





In winter time, when the air is alternately keen and 
biting, and. raw and damp, the skin often suffers 
severely, the complexion loses its freshness. It is then that 
proper precaution should be taken to guard against these 
discomforts, and nothing is of better service in this direction 
than Pears’ Soap. 


It keeps the skin cleansed from all impurities, and by 
freshening and invigorating, gives it a power of resistance 
that is as natural as it is effective, and at the same time acts 
as a complete protection to the compiexion. It soothes, 
softens and beautifies. 


It is an easy matter to keep a clear, bright and healthy skin all 
through the winter by the regular use of the finest of all skin soaps 


Pears’ Soap 


The Great English Complexion Soap 














“All rights secured”’ 











